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> > > FACT: For the first time 60% of the 
adult population in the United States are 
church members. The percentage in many 
other countries is increasing. 


> > ® FACT: Adult education has become 
so popular that in some areas there are 
more adults taking courses than there are 
children and young people in school. 
Shorter work weeks provide more time for 
adult study. 


> >» » FACT: The World War II "crop" of 
babies is now on the threshold of adulthood. 


> >» FACT: The number of U.S. adults 
over 65 years of age will jump from [5 mil- 
lion to 21 million between 1959 and 1965, 
and is increasing in other countries. 
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“The Christian Education of Adults] 


a special issue of thi 
International Journal of Religious Education| 
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Part of the Journal’s 35th Anniversary Celebration, this issue is designe; 

to help pastors, Christian education committees, teachers, men’s and women’) 
groups, etc., lift adult education above the mediocre and meet the challenge 
and opportunities listed at the left. 


The issue was prepared at the request of and in cooperation with the Depart} 
ment of Adult Work. Articles include: 


“New Demands for Adult Education,” by Prof. Lawrence C. Little, Uni ‘ 
versity of Pittsburgh ya 


“What is Maturity?” by Hans-Ruedi Weber, World Council of Churche| ; 


“Who Are the Adults?” by Richard E. Lentz, director of family life, Christic 
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Ecitorials 


Virgil E. Foster 


MANY of the delegates to the World Sunday School Con- 
vention last summer visited Hong Kong and observed the 
tragic plight of Chinese refugee children. The orphanages 
are filled, and many abandoned children exist wherever 
they can, with no place to go, no means of livelihood, no 
shelter. They are precious children, victims of economic 
and political pressures. International Social Service, a 
world-wide social case-work agency, has been called 
upon to find adoptive homes for as many as possible of 
these orphans. These homes will give the children their 
only chance for a normal life in a family of their own. 

Not enough Protestant families have agreed to take 
the Hong Kong orphans into their homes. There are at 
least 2,000 children in Protestant and non-denominational 
institutions who can be placed for adoption in Protestant 
families in the United States. The majority of these are 
girls from infancy to ten years of age. 

The first step for a family wishing to open its heart and 


home to one of these Chinese orphans is to obtain the 


services of-an authorized local child welfare agency. Or 
a family may get in touch with its State Child Welfare 
Service, or with International Social Service, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, N.Y., which will refer its appli- 


THE BIBLE continues to be the world’s best seller of all 
books. Is it the most read book? A significant effort to 
increase Bible reading has been made by the Committee 
on the Use and Understanding of the Bible, of the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches. The Committee made its final report to the 
Division at the Annual Meeting, in Omaha, February 12. 
Its work, which began in July 1953, was terminated on 
December 31, 1958. The Committee had as its director Dr. 
Philip C. Landers. Associated with him at the height of 
the program in 1956 were five field executives. Though 
the Committee and its staff no longer function, many as- 
pects of the work are being continued by denominations 
and councils of churches. Several items in the Commit- 
tee’s report are especially noteworthy. 

The Committee and its staff carried on an extensive 
program to encourage Bible reading, and to answer the 
thousands of questions which were stimulated by the new 
insights about the message of the Bible given in the Re- 
vised Standard Version. The Committee published a 
series of five pamphlets, with a total circulation of 985,000 
copies, distributed by more than sixty denominations. 
The work was supported by other pamphlets published 
by denominations, with over 1,000,000 copies circulated 
to their constituencies. 

The field staff carried on an extensive program of in- 


Children in need of hom| 


cation to the state or local service. This agency works | 
cooperation with Church World Service in the placeme} 
of Protestant children. 

Careful selection of both the families and the adenelt ; 
children is made by International Social Service to insu 
the matching of families and children who will adjust ha) _ 
pily to each other. The’ great success of International $} 
cial Service in this work has been accomplished thre 
close collaboration with authorized state and local chi) — 
welfare agencies. Families wishing to adopt a child fre) 
another country are urged to use these authorized ag 
cies. ie 

Adoptive families are expected to’ pay transportati( 
and-small processing costs. In case of a family wishing | ia 
open its home to an orphan but unable to bear the} 
costs, friends and local churches can help by paying 1) 
or part of them. For children under twelve years of el 
the costs average $400 to $450. ) 

The need for adoptive homes is increasing. Mosmm 0} 
phanages in Hong Kong are well operated but they 
not cope with the increasing demands for care. Fa 
wishing to adopt a child may well consider the new 
they can bring to Chinese orphans. 


Is the Bible re 


stitutes, workshops, exhibits, radio and TV programs, al 
public interpretation through addresses. This was do 
in cooperation with denominations, councils of chu 
colleges, universities, and many local churches. The | 
gram was planned to reach people not active in chui 
as well as church members. 4 
The Committee reports that twenty-two denom! : 
tions, with church school enrollments of 16,722,297, o| 
use the text of the Revised Standard Version in the| cu 
riculum for all or nearly all ages. Ten denomination 
with enrollments of 5,344,207, use it along with the | 
text in parallel columns. One denomination uses it it 
changeably with the KJV, and four denominations Us 
the KJV with some ages. Thus a total of thirty-seven de 
nominations, with church school enrollments of 22,568 
use the Revised Standard Version in all or part of 
curriculum. Pt 
The special issue of the Journal, “The Bible—Out « 
Life, Into Life,” which was published with the coopera] 
tion of the Committee, is still in great demand ar 
to be reprinted recently so that orders for extra ¢ 
could be filled. ) 
In ways far too numerous to be described here the 
of this Committee in encouraging Bible reading and si 
has made a lasting contribution to the ongoing progral 
Christian education. 
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He WE ARE in the middle of 
ent. Even those of us who belong 
_o churches which do not make a great 
leal of the Christian year are aware 
| this traditional season of repent- 
_ nee and self-denial in preparation 
‘or the great Easter festival. We 
mow that the forty days of Lent are 
| veminder of the forty days which 
ur Lord spent in the wilderness in 
reparation for his ministry. We are 
onscious of the fact that, tradition- 
lly, this is a time for Christians to 
vhink about temptation, sin, repent- 
nce, and forgiveness. 

| There are those who object to the 
_vhole idea of Lent. They think of it 
'\s gloomy and negative, as over- 
_mphasizing some of the less attrac- 
ive sides of our human nature. They 
vould argue that a discussion of sin 
ias no place in Christian education. 

_ But such an attitude indicates a 
jaisunderstanding of sin and its mean- 
‘hg in the Christian faith. Many peo- 
ile, when asked for a definition of 
sin,” reply in terms of “sins” —wrong 
leeds, immoral acts. There are many 
_f these, of course. Each of us finds it 
‘obering, in the evening, to think 
yack over our sins of omission and 
_ ommission of the day — the heedless, 
_inkind, or cowardly things we have 
lone, and the brave or generous 
_ hings we have left undone. Such re- 
lection, followed by repentance and 
| resolution to do better tomorrow, 
$a normal part of the Christian life. 
But dealing with specific sins does 
ot get to the heart of the matter. 
_seneath all our wrongdoing, there is 
“he grim reality which the church 
“alls “Sin,” with a capital S. This has 
een Beceribed as separation or alien- 
tion, first from God and then from 
ur fellow men. All of us human 
jeings, ever since Adam and Eve, 
lave most of the time wanted our own 
vay, not God’s. We have rebelled, 
_ lisobeyed, ignored him over and over 
gain. This is Sin in its deepest mean- 
‘ng: a broken relation with our 
Teaven Father. 

| A human analogy may help to clari- 
y the difference between Sin and 
ins. If my neighbor and I are at en- 
aity, and our relations are broken, 
‘is quite probable that we will do 
aany things to hurt each other. We 
lay spread untrue gossip, refuse to 
elp each other, even destroy each 
ther’s property. All these sins will 
row out of the broken relation. Just 
0 avoid hurting each other outwardly 
ke not heal the enmity. But if the 
sic problem can be solved and we 
ecome friends again, all the little 
ins will disappear. Then if we should 
ver hurt each other again, it would 
\ unintentional, and we could 
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The good news 


of sin 


by Cynthia C. WEDEL 


Washington, D.C.; wife of the Canon of the 
American Cathedral; one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the National Couneil of Churches. 


apologize and forgive. Avoiding “sins” 
does not heal the root “Sin” of broken 
love. But healing the broken relation 
does cure most of the little sins. 

So it is in our relation with God. If 
we do not truly love him and are not 
willing to submit to his will, all the 
goodness in the world will make us 
no better than the Pharisees, whom 
Jesus condemned. But if we love God 
and surrender our selfish human wills 
to him, if we strive to be obedient to 
his commands and to repent and ac- 


cept his forgiveness, we will find that 


we can achieve some measure of 
the goodness which marks the Chris- 
tian. 

Probably we shall never achieve a 
perfect relation with God in this 
life; but as we seek to do his will, 
we will see our sins in their proper 
perspective and be able to do some- 
thing about them. Above all, as we 
clarify our own concept of Sin, we will 
realize that the Christian’s preoccupa- 
tion with sin is not, as is often 
thought, a symptom of depression or 
neuroticism. It does not indicate that 
he thinks of God as a kind of celes- 
tial policeman, waiting to catch him 
in the act of doing wrong. On the 
contrary, if he understands Sin in 


_ terms of a separation or broken re- 


lation with God, he is assured that 
such a relation actually exists and 
that God cares for him personally. 
The mighty Creator of heaven and 
earth loves each one of us. He wants 
us to be in a relation of love with 
him. If we break this relation, he con- 


Call for new hymns 


tinues to love us and to reach out 
to us. The fact that we are aware of 
Sin and call ourselves sinners means 
that someone cares about us and about 
what we do. 

Again, a human analogy may be 
useful. It is those who love us most 
who judge us most severely. Thus 
if someone says to me, “I don’t care 
what you do,” I know that that 
person does not care about me. Par- 
ents, wives and husbands, loving 
friends, care very much what we do. 
Their anger or grief when we do 
wrong is a sign of their love for us 
and their belief that we can and 
should do better. So it is with God. 
This uncomfortable thing called 
“conscience,” which he has planted in 
our hearts, is a constant reminder of 
the fact that he cares. No wonder G 
K. Chesterton spoke of the “good 
news of sin.” 


Prayer for Lent 


Almighty and everlasting God, who 
hatest nothing that thou hast made, 
and dost forgive the sins of all those 
who are penitent; Create and make in 
us new and contrite hearts, that we, 
worthily lamenting our sins and 
acknowledging our  wretchedness, 
may obtain of thee, the God of all 
mercy, perfect remission and forgive- 
ness: through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

(Book of Common Prayer. 
Collect for the first day of Lent.) 


Some hymns help to induce as well as to express attitudes of worship. 
Others express dedication to service. The Hymn Society of America 
and the International Journal of Religious Education are cooperat- 
ing in a search for new hymns dealing with the meaning of Christian 
education and commitment to its purposes. Information about this is 


given on page 24, 


Children can find 
Christian fellowship 


by Reuel L. HOWE 


Director of the Institute for Advance Pastoral Studies, Inc., 
Bloomfield, Michigan. Author of the recent book, The Creative Years. 


E OR MANY OF US there is some- 
thing vague and illusive about Chris- 
tian fellowship. Yet when we partici- 
pate in it, there is nothing more 
dramatic or wonderful. We recall 
it as a transfiguration experience 
which gave us a deep sense of renew- 
ing our spirits, and an intimate rela- 
tion with others in mutual love and 
service. We would like to have more 
of these rich moments, and we would 
like our children to have them, too. 

Unfortunately, however, we can- 
not find Christian fellowship by mere- 
ly going out and looking for it. The 
Holy Spirit and his gifts cannot be 
caught, as it were, in a butterfly net. 
Rather does he seek us out and find 
us when we are doing the things that 
he would have us do. He calls Chris- 
tian fellowship into being, and he calls 
us into this special relation to him 
and others when we are obedient to 
the task of life. 

What is the task of life? It is to 
show forth the nature of him who 
made us. To show forth the nature of 
God is to manifest that which he is, 
and God is love. Therefore, our task 
is to love one another in him and to 
love him in one another. 

This thought leads up to a concept 
of Christian fellowship: Christian fel- 
lowship is a relation that is called 
into being by the love of God, in 
which love of the brethren is both 
God’s instrument and his object. 
This is a nice theory, but there is a 
serious limitation to its realization. 
Our limitation is in our lack of power 
to love. We are in such great need of 
being loved that we are not free to 
love. We look for someone to love 
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us more than we respond to those 
who need our love. 


The child needs to love himself 


The child’s first approach to Chris- 
tian fellowship grows out of his need 
of being loved. He experiences the 
love others have for him in their 
care of him, through which they con- 
vey the fact that he is important and 
precious. He lives, as it were, their 


appreciation of him; and this, in turn,,. 


becomes his appreciation and regard 
for himself. Thus he discovers himself 
in others’ awareness of him, and he 
loves himself as the result of others’ 
love of him. This is the child’s first 
response to being loved. A very im- 
portant one it is, too, since it is 
his first act of love. 

It is unfortunate that we sometimes 
take a dim view of this first response 
to being loved. We are tempted to call 
selfish and sinful the child’s discovery 
and affirmation of himself. It is not 
selfishness. Selfishness is the attempt 
of a person to assert himself against 
all others and to affirm himself at the 
expense of others. 

It is important that the child learn 
to say “I,” and to say it with appre- 
ciation of its tremendous meaning. 
This is the first gift of relations with 
others, the gift of selfhood, without 
which more mature participation in 
fellowship is impossible. And the giv- 
ing of it is the responsibility of Chris- 
tian fellowship in relation to every 
new individual. Really to love one’s 
self is the beginning of love for others; 
only those who can love themselves 
can love others. 
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The child needs to love others 


When Christian fellowship gives th) — 
gift of selfhood to a new individua 
and teaches him to love himself, j 
is initiating the process which even) — 
tually will express itself in love fo! 
others. Not only does the individual 
need to be loved, but he needs 
love. Out of this need comes thé 
child’s second approach to Christiar| — 
fellowship. Both the individual ane} 
the fellowship, having been brough} — 
into being by love, are maintained by| 
consenting to be the instruments ol) — 
love to others. h 

This is an important insight, be-| 
cause many of us have been led to 
believe that the most important thing] ” 
is to be loved. We respond by run-| 
ning around looking for someone 
love us. This produces an infantile} 
way of life which is an obstacle to} 
the achievement of Christian fellow-) 
ship. How can there possibly be fel-} 
lowship when everyone is looking fo: 
someone to love him? Everyone ha 
his hand out; no one is giving. 


People on the lookout for love can-|_ 
not have a close fellowship with God) — 
or with anyone. God is love, and love), 
is active. The only way one can be|, 
close to God and to others is to be} 
active in love. In other words, fel-| 
lowship is possible only when people,| 
having been loved, are loving others. A 

The need to be loved is a legitimate} 
one. But the purpose of being loved is} 
to release the power to love in every} 
person. At this point the possibilities} 
for Christian fellowship in an active} 
sense are beginning to be realized,| 
because we have a people who have} 
been awakened to love by their ex-| 
periences of love. Therefore, they are 
open to each other. They are still} 
dependent upon one another, but they | 
assume responsibility to meet the} 
need of others for love. Their lives} 
are now open in both directions, to: 
both God and man, so that the love | 
wherewith God loves them becomes 
the love wherewith God loves others 
through them, which is the essential | 
condition for the existence of Chris- | 
tian fellowship. 

When a child begins to respond of 
being loved by loving, he is participat- | 
ing in the Christian fellowship. 
is beginning to move from a passi' 
to an active participation and 
take his responsible place in 
family. A child needs to feel re 
sible and to be treated as if he welll 
because such treatment of him 
creases his self-respect and 
growth in accepting responsibility. 

When we see that this power to 
love is awakened by one’s being loved, 
we begin to have an overwhelming 
if not terrifying, sense of our re 
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| _ sibility. We recognize how we ought 
to love our children, but we also rec- 
ognize how greatly we fail. We are 
discouraged, not only by our own 
failure to love as we ought to love, 
but also by the responses of our chil- 
‘dren whom we are trying to love. 
When they rebel or are hostile to us, 
we feel we have failed. We become 
_ anxious and do things that only worsen 
‘matters. Instead of Christian fellow- 
iship, we seem to have created the 
opposite. We are tempted to think 
that if we had done differently, these 
‘things would not have happened. 
Gradually, our anxiety and guilt cause 
us to assume full responsibility for 
our human relations and for the 
achievement of fellowship, and this 
_ only increases our anxiety. 


To love requires God’s help 


| At this point we may be able to 
‘recognize not only the limitations of 
our power to love but also our need 
for a love that has power to help us 
do love’s work. At this point, the 
Gospel is “sood news.” Our Lord not 
only gave us an example of how we 
should live our lives, but he himself 
fulfilled that Banpie for us. By his 
Spirit, if we are open to him, he will 
live in and act through us so that 
whatever happens in our relations 
with one another may be the occasion 
for fellowship because of forgiveness 
and love. 
We may say, “This is our faith. 
We believe that he does this.” But, 
[ey down where we live, where we 
are a family, where we erie or play, 
tive have not really assimilated this 
faith. At the level where we really 
live, we often live as if Christ had 
not lived. Therefore Christianity is 
_ for us merely a body of thought which 
we need to read, understand, accept, 
je embody in our lives by our own 
_afforts. Anyone who knows anything 
“at all about Christianity knows that 
this kind of Christianity is not a 
_ saving religion. 
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the power of God working in our 
ives to purify, transform, and illumine 
as. We do not make ourselves good 
id worthy, and then become mem- 
vers of the Christian fellowship. 
Rather are we accepted as we are, 
neluding all that we deplore in our- 
selves. By our acceptance of this ac- 
‘eptance, we find ourselves living in 
i new state of relation in which we 
ire released from the effects of 
mxieties and resentments, and freed 
(0 accept and love others. 

‘Moments of anxiety and _ hostility 
vill continue, but now they are mo- 
nents when the possibilities of re- 
lemption are great if we can bring 
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Christian fellowship and its action is © 


A child may express his love for a parent by wanting to help him, to share with 


him in work. It is imperative that a parent respond lovingly to these efforts. 
J. Henry Long 


to those times security, perspective, 
and purpose... 

And this is what Christ does for 
us. His acceptance of us makes it 
possible for us to accept our own 
anxieties and resentments, and the 
good and bad in our relations with 
others. We have been accepted; so 
we can accept others instead of being 
defensive, and can therefore better 
pay attention to the child and his 
need. When the child is angry, re- 
pudiating us or making us a scape- 
goat, we need no longer retaliate or 
justify ourselves, but are free to un- 
derstand and accept him as an anx- 
ious, troubled little person. We can 
see this as a decisive moment when, if 
we reject him, he will not experience 
Christian fellowship; but if we ac- 
cept him, he will respond. His response 
to fellowship will be encouraged and 
strengthened. 

If a child tries to respond and is 
not encouraged, or if his response 
is not received for what he intends 


it to be, he is likely to withdraw his 
response or turn it on himself. He 
concludes that his responses either 
were not wanted or were not good 
enough, which in effect says that he 
is not welcome. Repeated rejections 
of his efforts to love stifle his love 
responses, and finally his sense of 
being loved. Instead of Christian fel- 
lowship, he knows only the loneli- 
ness of the alienated. 


The child needs encouragement 


It is imperative, therefore, that we 
respond to a child’s expressions of 
love in order that he may feel that 
they are accepted. This requires that 
we live in the security of having been 
accepted, that we be open to every 
aspect of our relation to our children. 
When, as inevitably happens in every- 
one’s life, an encounter between 
parent and child has resulted in ill 
feeling, harsh words, and misunder- 
(Continued on page 47) 


The star and 
the satellite 


Helping children to relate themselves 
and the world in which they live to 
the teachings of Jesus is one of the 
church school teacher's objectives. In 
the following story, Mrs. Luckhardt 
tells of the unexpected way in which 
she was led by a group of lively boys 
to discover their resources for spiritual 
growth and to channel their interests 
into constructive Christian action. She 
portrays the kind of experience many 
alert and resourceful teachers are 
having. The story should challenge and 
inspire those who are discouraged. 


The Editors 


\ ViTH CONSIDERABLE APPRE- 
HENSION I faced a class of twelve 
fifth-grade boys. They had exhausted 
two teachers within less than two 
months, and it was clear from the 
gleam in their eyes that I was next in 
line. I was glad that I had agreed to 
take the class for only one Sunday. 

What a fool I’d been to hope that I 
could make better Christians of these 
young barbarians, just because they 
happened to come from good homes. 
Then I remembered that the twelve 
disciples had not always been docile 
and cooperative. Jesus had trusted 
in God’s power to bring them closer to 
him. 

With a shade more assurance, I 
introduced myself and proceeded to 
tell the boys about plans already out- 
lined for the department for the next 
four weeks. Classes were to work on 
projects of their own choosing related 
to the teachings of Jesus. At the end 
of the four weeks, they were to invite 
their parents to share in a worship 
service and show them what they 
had made and learned. Most classes 
already had a two-week head start on 
us. 
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by Mildred C. LUCKHARDT 


Free-lance writer and lecturer, 
Rye, New York. 


I countered the boys’ obvious lack 
of enthusiasm for these plans by ask- 
ing whether they would prefer to 
work together on a single project or 
divide into three groups, each with its 
own project. “Three groups!” they 
shouted even before the question 
could be put to a vote. I lost no time 
counting them off in groups of four; 
and before buddies could protest their 
separation or individualists their un- 
wonted conformity, each group had 
been assigned to a different corner of 
the room and given three minutes 
to choose its project. 

The conventional choices of the 
first two groups were reassuring. As 
I began to feel that I was really get- 
ting somewhere with this class, the 
third group, all smiles and snickers, 
announced in loud chorus: “We’re 
going to do Sputnik!” 


Sputnik is launched 


The effect of their pronouncement 
surprised even the boys who made it. 
Instead of the general laughter they 
had counted on, there was puzzled 
silence—what did satellites have to 
do with Jesus, anyway? Making a 
quick recovery, I saw a chance to 
turn their mischief into something 
constructive and exclaimed: “What 
an original idea! I’m sure no other 
class will come up with anything 
as up to date. How will you work it 
out?” ‘ 

The boys hadn’t expected to be 
taken seriously, nor held responsible 
for their choice. But they rose to the 
challenge. They got into a quick 
huddle and went to work. Before long 
one of them had an idea: “‘Let’s make 
a big poster with a picture of Sputnik 
on it, and below the Sputnik the 
words, ‘God gave man brains to dis- 
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“hundred years from now people 


(eo | 
cover scientific things like this.’” 
sat back and listened. — 4 

“You mean God gave the Russia 
brains too?” 

“Sure—he gives everyone bra 
only we don’t all use ’em.’ 

“Guess you’re right. I know I g 
off in school, same as lots of o : 
kids.” 

The next question was addrelm 
to me: “Isn’t it true that there 4 
still a lot of things in the wo 
that haven’t been discovered?” 

“Yes, that’s true,” I replied, al 
then pointed out that it takes a le 
time for many discoveries to be 4 
preciated. As an example, I | 
from an old dictionary definition 
uranium: “Uranium is a grayish s 
stance with no special value.” 

This met with immediate ridicu 
“How dumb can you be!” On seco — 
thought, however, this same boy | : 3 
marked: ‘But who knows, maybe 


be calling us dumb because we de 
know as much as they do.” 


The Wise Men followed a star 


Returning to Sputnik and the sp 
age, we discussed sketchily the } 
tory of astronomy from our tit 
back to the time of Newton ai 
Galileo. Then I asked about the per 
ple in Jesus’ time: how did they thir 
about the stars and the sky? ‘° 
boys were stumped—all but one, ) 
exclaimed: “In those days wise mé 
were stargazers. That gives me 
idea: Ill try making a picture of # Ae 
Three Wise Men on their camels, 
lowing the star to Bethlehem.” 

From there on the discu 
centered on the star and its mean 
for us today: that every man’s ho 
search for truth may lead him 
hidden gift from God. The 
pointed out that God expects 
use our minds imaginatively as 
as practically, as Jesus did. It ca 
as a new thought to them that Jest 
had he lived in our century, woul 
have been as interested in atoms ar 
satellites as we are. e 

As the boys worked, they talke 
about being scientists. One wante} 
to beat other countries at discoverie)) 
but another thought it would be kh 
ter to discover things that eve 
could share and that might make v 
“be more peaceful together.” Some} 
one said, “Just think!—everyone he 
a chance to make others happier b 
discovering or inventing someth 
useful, or even by making somethin 
beautiful for people to enjoy, like 
song.” At that moment I decided t 
stay with the class until this projec 
was finished. : 

The next two Sunday sessions w 


bent, half in studying Jesus’ teach- 
gs as developed in the curriculum, 
od half in working on the projects. 
o intent were the Sputnikers on their 
toject that they never came to me for 
tlp as the other groups frequently 
ld. But their conversation was picked 
p by the whole class, particularly 
then it had to do with the Russians. 


| 
a 


| fight. Maybe they’ve heard the 
hristmas story too, and want to get 
ong with other people. A lot of 
Pople in our own country don’t act 
they’d ever heard about peace 
good will toward men,” The 
; were really thinking for them- 
tlves and discovering what Jesus 
| for us today.. 


outnik goes into orbit 


| When it was announced that the 
putnik poster was ready for inspec- 
on, everyone stopped work to study 
a admire it. The heading, carefully 

| attractively lettered, read: “God 
ave man brains to make scientific 
lings like this.” There followed a 
ell-drawn miniature Sputnik. Under 
uis, in capital letters, appeared the 
ords: “BUT NOT IN WAYS OF 
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WAR.” The lower half of the poster 
showed a partial map of the world 
and another larger Sputnik in orbit. 

Since there was plenty of room at 
the bottom, I suggested the further 
addition of an appropriate Bible 
quotation to express the feeling of the 
group about war. After much con- 
sultation over a concordance, which 


most of them had never used before, 


they chose “nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation,” from Isaiah 
2:4. While they chose the verse, the 
whole class talked about the fact that 


for thousands of years people in every 


land have hoped for peace. We talked 
of the wonderful way that people 
think of “peace on earth, good will to 
men” in connection with Jesus. The 
boys decided to join the Sputnik 
poster and their picture of the Wise 
Men with a streamer bearing the in- 
scription, “From the Time of Jesus to 
the Present.” 

The fourth Sunday was Class Proj- 
ect Day. After the worship service, 
children and parents came to look at 
all-the class projects. Ours was the 
only Sputnik. The boys were de- 
lighted. They were rewarded, too, 
by the general interest in their work. 
Parents were impressed, not only by 


Children are excited over the recent 
scientific explorations into space. Teach- 
ers can help them relate these new 


concepts to the Christian faith. 
Luoma Photos 


the careful workmanship, but by the 
thinking that had evidently gone into 
this project. As one expressed it: 
“This is really good. It’s important 
for us to remember the Creator in this 
space age.” 


A skywatch is proposed 


The pay-off came when a father 
suggested that the boys continue their 
project as a stargazing venture, in- 
cluding children from other classes 
and the parents. He said he knew 
someone who could point out the 
stars. The boys’ enthusiasm for this 
idea was contagious. 

That was the beginning of plans for 
a Spring Skywatch—a major depart- 
ment project run almost entirely by 
the children themselves. Each class 
shared responsibility for a simple but 
impressive outdoor worship service, 
consisting of favorite hymns and Bible 
recitations, and appropriate comments 
on the symbolic significance of the 
heavens to Christians everywhere. 

We were blessed with clear weather 
for stargazing on the appointed night. 
Singing around the campfire and 
listening to our official “stargazer” tell 
stories about the stars and constel- 
lations as he pointed them out to us, 
everyone in the group caught the feel- 
ing of wonder and majesty that people 
everywhere have felt since the begin- 
ning of time as they looked up to the 
heavens. 

Starting with the Pleiades, the 
stargazer told us that although only 
six or seven in that cluster are visible 
without a telescope, actually it in- 
cludes more than two thousand stars. 
He retold the Greek myth about the 
Pleiades, and spoke of the way people 
are continually learning more about 
the sky and its beauty. Next he 
pointed to Orion and the brilliant stars 
in Orion’s belt. 

Soon the moon appeared, and one of 
the pupils spoke, as planned in ad- 
vance: “When Jesus was about our 
age, he and his family watched this 
same spring moon from the roof of 
their home. Then in a few days he 
traveled with them to the Temple, to 
make certain promises to God and to 
become a member of the religious 
group. For thousands and thousands 
of years, people all over the world 
have watched the spring moon and 
thanked God for springtime and the 
new life that it brings. And for cen- 
turies they have watched the stars at 
Christmastime and thought of Jesus, 
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who came to bring peace on earth.” 
That was the signal for class after 
class to sing a hymn, selected and 
rehearsed for the occasion: “The 
Spacious Firmament on High,” “This 
Is My Father’s World,” “God of Our 
Life, through All the Circling Years,” 
and “The Day Thou Gavest, Lord, Is 
Ended.” Another class recited selected 
verses from Job 38, ending with verse 


32. Then all repeated in unison, 
“Stand still and think of the wonders 
of God.” Finally my class led the 
others in saying, “The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork.” 

As the firelight flickered on their 
upturned faces, I was struck by the 
thought that these were the boys I 
had faced on that first Sunday with 


The family goes 


to vacation school 


by J. Walter DICKSON, JR. 


Minister of the St. Philip Presbyterian Church 


| Bs THE BEST IDEA our church 
ever had!” This enthusiastic com- 
ment, referring to our family vacation 
church school, held in the evening and 


Houston, Texas 


attended by whole families, came 
from one of the teachers. It summed 
up the feelings of all who had shared 
in the experience. Coming as it did 


In the cool of the early summer evening a kindergarten class goes outdoors for 


a period of story-telling and conversation. 
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The class begins at six o’clock. 
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_Ministering to these families! ” 


Family Bible School, held during | 


great apprehension and that the 
weeks I had decided to stay with 
class had stretched into sey 
months. I knew that mischief-lo 
boys can be guided into construd™ 
channels, and that it was up to m : 
E 3 


i 
' 
} 
f 


discover and develop the resov 
hidden in their mischief. And I ti 
thanked God for the privilege of | 
lively, unpredictable companions) 4 


at.the end of the vacation school ¢ ‘ 
sion, this evaluation had the valudi 
being a first-hand endorsement. 

The membership of St. Philip Pr 
byterian Church in Houston inclu 
a large number of suburban far 


w 


tremendous challenge. It is our 
jective to bring them together | 
meaningful experiences of fello 
learning, worship, and service. 


summer, has been most successfull), 
Beton. this objective. 
Our school has been in operat! qi 
for the past three years. It is held }/ 
a two-week period, at the end] 
July and the beginning of Aug | 
four evenings a week, Sunday throt} 
Wednesday, from 5:30 to 8:15. | 
The program begins with supper] 
5:30 in the church cafeteria. Famili), 
with very young children usual) 
come early, in order to maintain } 
nearly as possible their home m¢ 
schedules. Children under eley\) 
pay half price for the meal. The go] 
quality of the food served and t| 
fact that mothers are relieved of pr| 
paring a meal at home have help} 
to increase attendance. Most impo} 
tant is the fellowship that is shar 
in eating together as families ai) - 
getting to know other church familiq)- 
From 6:00 to 6:30 cartoon movi 
are shown in the Scout Hut for #) 
children. This gives parents a cham) 
to visit among themselves. Teache 
report that children tend to be mo) 
relaxed and attentive in class aft 
attending these movies than the 
would be after some more active ty} 
of recreation. | 3 
Young people assist at the table|) 
and then go to the church campus 1 
play games until their classes begi 
at 6:30. The young adults play volley) 
ball and other games until the 
classes start at 7:00. Instructions fe 
the procedures in the cafeteria onal 
the campus are provided each é 
and young person upon entering th 
Fellowship Hall, where the meals ar 
served. At the ‘close of the sessi 


. 


hildren stay in their departments un- 
il called for, so that they will not 


he leaders work well in advance 
The smooth running of the Family 


sible School program is the result of 


ionths of preparation on the part of 
lany people. Planning gets under way 
ery early in the year. The school is 


nder the supervision of the Christian 
iducation Committee, which first se- 


‘ets a superintendent to be in charge. 
‘he superintendent then gets two 
thers to help him, and the three form 
nh executive committee. One of the 
wo co-workers is primarily respon- 
(ble for obtaining needed materials, 
les the other arranges for the fellow- 
hip suppers. 

‘The Executive Committee sets about 


t once to enlist department superin- 


tndents, who in turn recruit assist- 
fats. About seventy-five teachers take 
art.in the program. The regular re- 
tuiting procedures employed in staff- 
jg the church school are followed, but 
ja effort is made. to staff the Family 
chool with those not teaching in the 
nday church school. 

Early in the spring, vacation church 
ool teachers and other workers are 
ed to attend area workshops pro- 

ded by the Presbytery for the pur- 

ose of instructing all those who will 
erving the vacation church schools 
1 their area. The curriculum mate- 


als to be used are studied in these 


Since there are no vacation church 
school texts specifically designed for 
senior-high and college students, ca- 
reer groups, or adults, elective curric- 
ulum materials are selected for these 
groups. The courses offered young 
people and adults have included wor- 
ship, courtship and marriage, the 
world mission of the Church, the 
Church’s message in the contempo- 
rary world, and Bible study. 

In setting the dates for the vacation 
school, several factors are taken into 
consideration: (1) most families must 
be back from vacation; (2) various 
church camps and conferences must 
be over; (3) the Little League Base- 
ball schedule must be completed. The 
dates chosen in July and August have 
met these requirements satisfactorily. 

As soon as the dates have been 


decided on, publicity for the vacation 


school gets under way. The church 
bulletin carries notices for many 
weeks. Articles appear in the church 
newspaper, the Philip-Eye. An attrac- 
tive brochure, prepared by two young 
professional advertising people, is 
sent to each family on the fourth 
Monday in June. On the preceding 
Sunday, the minister preaches a ser- 
mon to the children, calling attention 
to the Family Bible School, and an- 
other to the adults on the subject of 
Christian education. He tells about 
the brochure which is in the mail. 
On the following Sunday mornings, 
enrollment is taken at tables staffed 
by Christian Education Committee 
members and strategically situated on 


The adult 
class meets 
in the 
Fellowship 
Hall from 
7:00 to 
8:15 P.M. 
Classes 
are also 


held for 


young 
people and 
for young 
adults. 


the porches of the church. By the mid- 
dle of July, a reminder letter is sent 
to all families from whom no reserva- 
tion has been received. Another copy 
of the brochure and a reply card are 
enclosed. The newspapers receive 
these letters and brochures, and have 
cooperated by giving good coverage 
to the school. 

The Sunday before the opening of 
the school is Recognition Day for all 
who are to assist in it. Their names 
are carried in the church bulletin. A 
brief service of recognition and dedi- 
cation is conducted by the minister. 
Many new enrollments are secured 
on this day. 


The program is evaluated 


On the day following the close of 
the school, evaluation charts are filled 
out by the leaders. The charts cover 
various phases of the school, from 
curriculum to schedule, and are of 
help in planning the following year’s 
program. 

About half of the church families 
are represented in the Family Bible 
School. The benefits of concentrated, 
through-the-week study in a relaxed 
atmosphere are no longer the exclu- 
sive privilege of children. Families 
enjoy spending time together in recre- 
ation, fellowship, and learning at the 
church. This experience has been most 
significant for them and for the life 
of our church, and we are looking 
forward to another session next 
summer, 


Practice in rhythmic movement helps the singing choir 
walk in a processional with dignity and correct posture. 


An extra 
session 


by George D. COLE 


Minister of Education, The Congregational Church, 
New Canaan, Connecticut. 


The class in 
creative dramatics 
watches intently 
while one of its 
members gives her 
interpretation 

of a part. 

The group learns 
to put stories 

from the Bible 
and church history 
into dramatic form, 
and finds that 

this brings the 
stories to life. 
Nancy Cole is the 
director. 
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? 
OW COULD OUR CHURCH SCHOOL maintain) 
traditional high standards in the midst of rapid Brow g 
in enrollment? This was the question facing us, asp 
does many churches. Despite a major building progr ~ 
five years ago, we had been running double—now triple - 
sessions on Sunday, which ruled out an extra session) 
that day. Yet we recognized the inadequacy of a or 
hour program in accomplishing our major objectiy 
The only answer was to have another session during 4} 
week. Our experience with such a program has hh) 
some very satisfying results. | 

For some years there had been two choir groul 
(junior and junior high) meeting on Thursday. afte 
noons. Because of the necessity of scheduling these j) 
rotation, many of the boys and girls were spending a ga 
deal of time waiting around with nothing to do. Ti) » 
seemed a good place to begin. A variety of activit}) 
might encourage others to come. The ninth-gragy” 
Pastor’s Class was already scheduled for Thursdays 
five. ales 

Accordingly, it was decided to add other activities 
Thursday afternoon. The first addition was a Rh 
Choir, under the professional direction of Myra i 
well-known dancer and choreographer. 1 

For those not interested in either singing or dang 
there was a creative drama workshop, a group for juni 
highs who wished to engage in various service projec 
and a group for juniors who studied various church) 
These groups were led by mothers with varied talen 
Some of the teachers from Sunday church school al 
used this time for developing projects they had been u 
able to complete during the regular Sunday class sessiq 
One room was set aside for a study hall, and this ca 1 
to be respected and used as needed. . a 

For the ninth-graders who were free between a 
Pastor’s Class at five and the Youth Choir rehearsal | 
seven, a program of fellowship suppers was institute 
The Senior Pilgrim Fellowship members who were all 
in the Youth Choir came in earlier and prepared 
suppers, while the ninth-graders washed the dishes aie 
used the remaining time for informal games and musi)” 
Various youth committee meetings were also held duri 
this period, to plan activities. 

A desire for a similar program for younger children 1 
to the opening of a program of activities for four-yea 
olds through fourth-graders. Later this was shifted 
Tuesday afternoon, where the little children would » 


aot 


# 
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/ overrun by the older ones. This program is limited 
me hour, beginning at three o’clock. 

I ¢ has been a shift in the program of the Junior 

ir, which formerly sang at occasional church services. 

is choir now has its own director and takes respon- 
bility for music in the junior high chapel service each 
ek. The Youth Choir sings at the 9:30 service on 
/ndays. 

At present well over two hundred children and young 
yple—nearly a third of the total church school enroll- 
has nt—are involved in the weekday program, which is 
| -sely related to the Sunday program. For example, at 
{ ristmastime, members of the Thursday singing, danc- 


aint 
id Sr} 
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The young children meet on Tuesday afternoons for dramatics 
and other activities for which there is no time on Sundays. 


ing, and drama groups took part in a pageant depicting 
the Christmas story. The enthusiasm of the young peo- 
ple for the program is a moving force in its development. 

The success of any program depends on its leadership, 
professional and lay. In addition to the rhythmic choir 
leader, we employed a seminary couple—one as youth 
adviser, and the other as junior-choir director. But our 
experience indicates that most of the leadership can be 
carried by volunteers. Some are church school teachers 
who are looking for new creative outlets; others are 
gifted parents who have found it easier to give time 
during the week than on Sundays. 

The danger of activity for activity’s sake is ever- 
present. But as long as the initial concern of the church 
school is for the spiritual nurture of each child committed 
to its care, the opportunities for extending its services 
are unlimited. Perhaps the most important contribution 
of the weekday extension program to the Sunday pro- 
gram is the personal contact that it establishes between 
individuals in Christian fellowship. 


Center: The Youth 
Fellowship suppers 
are prepared by 
the senior highs 
who are in the 
Youth Choir meeting 
at 7:00. 


Left: The Pastor’s 
Class meets every 
Thursday at 5:00 
from September 
through Holy Week. 
This gives 

the Rev. Loring D. 
Chase, an opportunity 
for close acquain- 
tance with each 
young person. 
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Mr. Homer Cross 
and Mr. G. W. 
Horace Moore 

have, since 
retirement, 
given almost 
full time to 
the work of 
the Central 
Baptist 
Church in 
Hartford, 
especially 

in connection 
with its 
financial 
records. 


Clark and Clark 


Old people 


members, 


are 
too 


by H. Lee JACOBS 


Fellow, Gerontological Society, Inc., and Research Associate 
in Gerontology, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 


E EW OLD PEOPLE enjoy being 
old. This was indicated by a recent 
study at the University of Michigan. 
Of the 450 senior citizens questioned, 
only five per cent considered older 
maturity the happiest time of life. 
Yet science has added. more than 
twenty years to life expectancy since 
the turn of the century.’ Should we 
not expect people to have a more 
favorable outlook on the older years? 
What is the church doing to make 
these years worth living? What more 
can it do? 


The church has failed 
The church has been charged with 


The increase in life expectancy has been 
achieved largely by conquering diseases of 
childhood, youth, and the middle years, so 
that more people reach old age. For those 
who have reached fifty, the increase in ad- 
ng years of life expectancy has been 
slow. 
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malpractice on three counts in its 
policy toward older members. 

In the first place, in spite of the 
acute shortage of qualified clergymen, 
it still tends to regard the older min- 
ister as a “health risk,” as less effi- 
cient and less effective than his 
younger colleague. Though repeatedly 
refuted as unchristian and unscien- 
tific, the notion persists that only 
youth can serve youth, that older peo- 
ple have “had their day” and should 
defer to the young. In looking for 
prospective ministers, church com- 
mittees still cling to the arbitrary, 
wholly unjustified age deadline of 
fifty or thereabouts—in some in- 
stances as low as thirty — thereby 
depriving their churches of the ad- 
vantage of the mature wisdom and 
judgment, superior counseling skills, 
and deeper understanding of religion 
that ministers of wide experience can 
bring. 


In the second place, the church bi 
been guilty of isolating and rejectin| 
its older members by denying the| 
the religious concern extended to ij 
younger members. According to 
recent national survey of the urba 


population sixty years of age ar| 


over, conducted by Cornell Universit} 
there exists “a vast incidence of isd 
lation and rejection of the aged as} 
whole by others.” Fifty-three per ¢ 

of the representative sample of 12(| 
elderly people studied reported 1) 
club or other organizational affiliatio)) 
and forty per cent stated that the| 
were seldom asked for advice by the] 


family, friends, or church. In fac|| 


more than one third said they had nj 
close friends at all. Clearly the churel} 
which traditionally claims to be | 


fellowship, has a responsibility 4 ' 


those who may make up a third of th 
congregation. 

In the third place, ministers them 
selves have done their share ¢ 
sinning against older members ¢ 
their congregations. They have don} 
this unconsciously, no doubt, by thei 
disproportionate concern for yout} 
and by their failure to keep abreast ¢| 
recent gerontological findings whic} 
give insight into the problems and pe 
tentialities of later maturity. Altho' 
aging is everybody’s business, 
ministers have attended conferen 
or read books on the subject, with 
result that many lack both sympa’ 
and appreciation of the problems 
fronting older people. 

The attitude of some is expre 
by comments from two Iowa mini 
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erning our bulletin, Adding Life 
fears. One wrote: “This is to 
you that my predecessor, who 
on your mailing list, has 
to another town. I do not 
w whether he is still interested in 
s your bulletin, but there is at 
no reason for you to keep mail- 
itt to me.” Another wrote: “Please 
‘me off your mailing list, as your 
n is consigned to my waste 
each month—unread. Besides, 
ters up my mailbox.” 

arently some ministers limit 
contact with older people to 
yuent calls on elderly church 
ers who are shut-ins. As one 
layman, widely known for his 
st in older people and their 
‘oblems, put it: “Our ministers seem 
| inly interested in getting folk out 
| ad them on Sundays. They give 
ie little thought either to the 
_ »eds of their older members or to the 
ealth of resources for services they 
'present.” While such comments may 
Bt! apply to the clergy generally, 
tey do call attention to an under- 
‘ing attitude of confusion and irre- 
»onsibility that must be reckoned 
i ithin church circles. 

| 

Idsters need to belong and to serve 


_ According to its own pronounce- 
\ents, the church is obligated to pro- 
«ide a person with four things which 
» fe basic to his stability and well- 
‘eing: continuing relations with 
“hose who care,” mental stimula- 
on, opportunities for usefulness, and 
cognition for worthy achievement. 
' or each person, the net result of this 
‘ovision is a sense of belonging, 
— being wanted and respected, of 
eing useful and secure. 

|More than any other institution, 
‘ie church can keep old age from 
eing “the vestibule to oblivion” by 
» taking it a time for increased per- 
‘mal usefulness and self-realization. 
/ WIder people, for most of whom the 
ompetitive struggle of earning a liv- 


ave more time than younger folk for 
hings of the spirit. It is up to the 
hurch to provide these older people 
ith opportunities for constructive 
Se of their time and skills, and to 
p them enjoy the continued growth 
lade possible by a prolonged life. 
ery person, regardless of age, 
ds satisfying status in life. One of 
ae most important contributions of 
church lies in providing group 
ions in which this status can be 
shieved. In more than an other- 
tldly sense, “religion alone gives 
age a future.” In his study of 
attitudes of older people in rural 
a, Judson T. Landis found that 
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ig and bringing up a family is past, ~ 


those who attend church regularly 
are better adjusted and enjoy better 
health than those who are not active 
church members. 

The individual’s need for usefulness 
does not diminish with age. Interests 
and skills developed in earlier years 
are often continued, and new ones 
may emerge even in advanced years. 
It should be the responsibility of 
the church committee on aging to 
discover and make available to older 
people the various church, community, 
and government resources to stimulate 
and direct their interests. 


The incapacitated should be helped 


There comes a time, however, when 
an older person is no longer physical- 
ly able to attend church services or 
participate in group activity. At this 
point it is the responsibility of the 
church to keep in touch with him, 
through -pastoral calls and through 
regular visitation by members of the 
congregation—possibly by other eld- 
erly church members. In every con- 
gregation there are men and women 
who have retired, and who would 
gladly give time to such an important 
service. For example, for several 
years four older women, volunteers 
in a church with which the writer 
was formerly associated, made more 
than five hundred calls annually’ to 
homebound and hospitalized elderly 
persons, extending their ministrations 
even beyond their own church. One 
of these women expressed the satis- 
faction she derived from this ex- 
perience: “This is the most satisfy- 
ing thing I have ever done in my 
whole life. Because of this ministry to 
others, I am certain that I am better 
adjusted personally and _ healthier 
than I would have been otherwise.” 

Another church is developing a 
plan for older people similar to the 
“buddy system” in youth work, 
whereby every older member of the 
congregation will receive the special 
attention of one or more fellow mem- 
bers. Provision will be made for 
transportation when necessary, for 
remembering birthdays, holidays, and 
special occasions, and for expressing 
a continuing interest in the older per- 
son’s welfare. 

In many communities, churches 

*Judson T. Landis, Attitudes and Adjust- 
ments of Aged Rural People in Iowa, un- 


published doctoral dissertation, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Ia., 1940. 


might provide volunteer workers for 
such a plan as “Meals on Wheels,” 
for the aged infirm. Several cities are 
experimenting with this plan, notably 
Philadelphia, Columbus, Dallas, Min- 
neapolis, Rochester, and Milwaukee. 
Two well-balanced meals are deliv- 
ered each day to the aged infirm at 
an average cost to them of forty cents 
a meal. The aim of this service is 
twofold: to improve nutritional 
standards for older people who live 
alone, and to help these people to 
maintain their dignity. “Platter an- 
gels” is what one grateful recipient 
calls those who deliver the meals. 


Old people need food for thought 


Traditionally, the church has also 
stressed the importance of renewing 
the mind. At no point in life is mental 
stimulation more important than in 
the later years. Every church, there- 
fore, should sponsor discussion groups 
for senior citizens. Occasional talks 
and sermons should be gerontologi- 
cally slanted, to help older members 
accept old age and see its possibilities, 
as well as to direct the thinking of 
younger members toward serious 
preparation for that period of life. 

Stimulating aids for the homebound 
can include a regular mailing of Sun- 
day bulletins and religious periodicals, 
recorded church services played for 
them by a visitor, mimeographed 
sermons, radio and television pro- 
grams, and materials from the church 
library. It is an established fact that 
people do not give up the habit of 
reading in later life unless their 
vision fails. Even then, through the 
use of “talking books,” which the 
church can easily procure, older peo- 
ple may still be learners. 

The biblical injunction, “render 
honor to whom honor is due,” applies 
particularly to older people. Yet in 
no major culture have oldsters been 
treated with less deference and 
respect than in our own, even by the 
church. Surely it is time that this 
pattern of neglect be changed and 
that the church take advantage of 
the many opportunities during the 
year for honoring its senior members. 
Not only will the older people benefit, 
but the total life of the congregation 
will be enriched. By working with the 
community, the church can help make 
older maturity a useful, satisfying, 
and happy time of life. 


Special Issue on Adult Work 


“The Christian Education of Adults” is the subject of a special issue of 
the International Journal of Religious Education, to appear in May 
1959. See the inside front cover for a detailed announcement, and send 
in advance reservation for extra copies. 
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The Alternative 
Service man 


Editorial Note: This is the third in a 
series of articles dealing with problems 
of young men required to give service 
to their country. "Why Didn't Some- 
one Tell Me?" by Lawrence P. Fitz- 
gerald, in December 1958, dealt with 
the church's responsibility in preparing 
young people for the experiences they 
will have in military service. "It's a 
Matter of Conscience,"’ by Robert T. 
Handy, in January 1959, described the 
responsibility of the church in helping 
young people make a conscientious de- 
cision, whether for or against entering 
military service. This article tells about 
the alternative services open to the 
conscientious objector. 


Wiro IS the Alternative Service 
man, and what kind of man is he? 
He is a young man who volunteers or 
is drafted into a civilian work pro- 
gram, to perform a service for “na- 
tional health, safety and interest” in 
lieu of military service in the Armed 
Forces. 

The profile of an Alternative Serv- 
ice man is something like this: He is 
deeply rooted in a religious faith, 
which tells him that war is of man’s 
making, that killing other people is 
contrary to the will of God, and that 
the primary clue to his beliefs is the 
exemplary life of Jesus Christ, who 
sought to bring the kingdom of God in 
ways other than by military force. 
The strength of his position, whether 
it stands or falls, does not rest upon 
the brilliance of his logic, but upon a 
naive purpose to find the mind of 
Christ for his life. 

The soldier who is a Christian and 
the Alternative Service man are very 
much alike. They are alike in the 
sincerity and intensity of their Chris- 
tian convictions, in their bravery, and 
in their willingness to sacrifice their 
lives for the love of their country. 
They are alike in their desire to do 
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by Ed CRILL 


Youth Director, Church of the Brethren, 
Elgin, Illinois 


God’s will and to bring about God’s 
kingdom. They differ basically in the 
method they use in fighting evil. 
The desire of the Alternative Serv- 
ice man is not for peace and the king- 


dom of God at any price, but to ex- 


press the love of Christ at all costs. 
And there is a real difference between 
these desires. The logic runs some- 
thing like this: The way you defend 
your way of life becomes your way of 
life. You do not preserve truth by 
lying. You cannot maintain the value 
of human life by taking human life. 
You cannot preserve peace by going 
to war. 

The Alternative Service man tries 
to build a better world by building 
human understanding and always try- 
ing to rise above man’s inhumanity to 


man. He faces his enemy with a posi-- 


tion of moral and spiritual strength 
in his willingness always to share, to 
understand, and to build bridges of 
friendship. He fights on a construc- 


tive level, praying that his mission of | 


love may be successful and that the 
enemy may be drawn to a new under- 
standing. If his mission is not suc- 
cessful, he is willing to pay the 
supreme sacrifice, the same as any sol- 
dier in combat. 


Two positions are recognized 


The democratic processes of our 
country have recognized two positions 
of noncombatant work for young men 
of draft age. Conscientious objectors 
may serve as noncombatants in the 
Armed Forces, usually in the medical 
corps (1A-0). The Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist Church encourages its young 
men to enter this kind of service. The 
second form of noncombatant work is 
that of Alternative Service (1-0), 
described in this article, which in- 
volves men who are subject to gov- 
ernmental direction (Selective Serv- 
ice) under civilian sponsorship and 
supervision. 
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in | 
Li 
There is a third position of con 
scientious objection to war which 
not recognized by the Governmen 
namely the refusal to be registered oj} 
drafted because of religious con 
tion. The reasoning of persons taking} 
this position is similar to that of thd — 
Alternative Service man, except hai 
they regard the draft law itself as ¢ 
violation of conscience. These men 
are often sent to prison. Perhaps| © 
some day the spirit of democracy will} 
find a place for these young men| 
where they can serve their country| 
and still be true to their convictions] 
Numerically, the total number off 
Alternative Service men is not great| 
Taking into account those who are| 
now registered, in process of register-| 
ing and induction, in active alterna 
service, or recently released, the total} 
number would not exceed more than| 
10,000. Last September, Selective) = 
Service indicated a total of 1,784) 
young men serving in civilian work} 
In the 1951 Selective Service 
Congress failed to include any] - 
governmental agency or funds to| , 
operate the Alternative Service pro- 
gram. Consequently, Selective Serv-} ) 
ice turned to the National Service| — 
Board for Religious Objectors,* serv-| 
ing seventy-six different religious 
groups, for their help in securing) I 
civilian projects for the operation of| 
the program. Today, there are more] 
than 1,700 church, private, and goy-| 
ernmental agencies seeking the help} 
of Alternative Service men. A break-| 
down by projects indicates that men} 
are serving in the following cate 
gories: 
55% are employed in state, count 
and municipal institutions. 
32% are employed in religious and| 
private hospitals and institutions. 
8% are serving in overseas assign} 
ments. 
5% are employed in Federal Gove | 
ernment agencies. 
Alternative Service men serve pri- | 
marily in two capacities. They serve) 
as volunteers without pay in the many 
cooperative church and agency pro-| 
grams, such as scientific research in 
medical and nutritional laboratories, 
social welfare services to depressed 
peoples in our country, and chureh- | 
related programs of relief and reha- | 
bilitation operated abroad thro sh 
Church World Service and denomi- |)” 
national agencies. They serve as 
civilians with pay in many mental and 
general hospitals, in the dairy herd 
improvement program, and in other 
governmental services. 


| 


The men give a decisive witness 


Alternative Service men are servi 
in every state and territory of 


) 
| 


Jnited States and in forty-one dif- 
erent countries. While the program 
aay be small, it is effective in provid- 
ag an opportunity for young men to 
live a decisive peace witness by 
‘Heviating the suffering of peoples 
jround the world. During World 
War I, the emphasis was on the con- 
ervation of natural resources. To- 
a Alternative Service is a highly 
ndividualized program designed to 
‘onserve human resources. 
A selected sampling of projects and 
\gencies will help to give a cross sec- 
ion of the work being done. The 
argest percentage of the young men 
re serving in mental hospitals, gen- 
al hospitals, homes for the aged, 
hildren’s homes, and similar agencies. 
lany serve as dairy testers, assistants 
‘n agriculture experimentation, and 
ther agriculture improvement pro- 
rams. A very sizeable group (about 
‘ive hundred) are serving in med- 
‘eal and nutritional experiments as 
' ‘guinea pigs” and experimental as- 
_jistants. Some of the outstanding 
-kxperimental centers are the Fitz- 
fimmons Army Hospital at Denver, 
~ he University of Minnesota, the Uni- 
_rersity of Michigan, and the National 
lastitute of Health at Bethesda, Mary- 
and. 
The HELP project in Sardinia 
(publicized by the movie actor Don 
Murray), the Ionnina project of the 
Norld Council of Churches in Greece, 
ind the project EIRENE (Greek word 
jor “peace”) ‘in Jordan, cooperatively 
indertaken by several church groups, 
wre samples of many well-known 
»>rograms currently in operation. In 
‘he home missions program, Alterna- 
ive Service personnel are at work 
with the American Indians, with mi- 
grants, with urban slum-clearance 
brojects, and with service programs in 
ther areas. All of these projects are 
tarefully studied and approved by the 
Selective Service program, and meet 
lhe demands of “national health, 
safety, and interests” provision of the 
law. 


The service is highly regarded 


| Dr. Arthur Fleming, former director 
xf Defense Mobilization and a func- 
tional member of the President’s 
Cabinet, speaking at a special lunch- 
eon for the National Service Board, 
summarized the feelings of the Fed- 
eral Government: “The churches and 
the voluntary agencies which have 
Ziven employment in the civilian 
work program have done a splendid 
job in making the work program 
achieve constructive ends.” 

He went on to say that the only 
hope for a peaceful break in the dead- 
lock between the East and West was 
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a “spiritual breakthrough” which in- 
cluded the concept, “to save a life we 
must lose it in unselfish love for 
others,” indicating that the Alterna- 
tive Service program was helping to 
achieve those ends through many 
projects. 

Dr. J. W. Conn, at the University of 
Michigan, praises the work of his 
Alternative Service personnel: ‘“Dur- 
ing some of our experiments these 
young men have been subjected to 
uncomfortable, prolonged, and dis- 
agreeable conditions. ... I am certain 
that men who were not ‘conscientious’ 


A conscientious objector drinks milk 
through a tube while taking part in 
a test on measuring oxygen intake. 


The Alternative Service personnel are 
subjected to prolonged experiments 
often under uncomfortable conditions. 


would not have continued through on 
these studies. .. . In my laboratory 
they have been conscientious volun- 
teers rather than objectors.” Much 
can be said at other centers about the 
medical research program in which 
these young men are participating. 

Dr. Joseph T. Anderson, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, commends the 
work being done there on heart dis- 
ease. At the Army hospital at Denver, 
Colorado, Alternative Service men 
were sought because of their special 
contribution as human experimental 
subjects. 

Reverend E. Russell Carter, field 
representative for the National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ program with the 
American Indian, says: “It is hard for 
any of us to find adequate words to 
(Continued on page 42) 


Many of the projects for Alternative 
Service men are in mental hospitals. 
One of the young men helps to dress 
a patient in the Elgin State Hospital. 


Photos from U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
W elfare 
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A city library 


serves the churches 


by Jessie Dell CRAWFORD 


Senior Librarian in religious education, Public Library, 
East Orange, New Jersey; formerly professor of Christian education. 


Editorial Note: The second observance 
of National Library Week will be held 
April 12 to 18. The emphasis this year 
is on religious books in the home, or 
made available through church and 
public libraries. The observance pro- 
vides churches an opportunity to help 
increase the use of the good Christian 
literature being published. The follow- 
ing article tells a remarkable story of 
service to churches by a public library. 


Le PUBLIC LIBRARY of East 
Orange, New Jersey, began in Decem- 
ber 1954 a new and significant out- 
reach to the churches of the city. The 
underlying purpose was to help fam- 
ily living through extension libraries 
in churches. The library created a 
new position, senior librarian in re- 
ligious education, and secured a per- 
son with graduate training and wide 
experience in religious education to 
plan and carry out this service. It 
made provision in its budget for the 
purchase of additional books. 


How does this service work? 


The librarian in religious education 
visits each minister to acquaint him 
with the plan, and to discuss with 
him the selection of a church librarian, 
books he would like to have used, 
where to display the books, and ways 
of interesting people in reading. He 
has a conference with each new church 
librarian and often assists in setting 
up the books and circulating them 
when the library is opened. 

The extension collections vary from 
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twenty to seventy-five books. To carry 
out the purpose of contributing to 
family living, there are books for 
adults (philosophy, theology, every- 
day living, personal religion, the Bible, 
the world of nature and of peoples, 
art, biography, and worthy fiction), 
books for parents (psychology, books 
on children and youth, family prob- 
lems, worship in the home, home man- 
agement, recreation, “how to”), and 
books for family reading. No two col- 
lections are alike, for needs of 
churches differ. Ministers and church 
librarians are encouraged to suggest 
titles. 

The extension collections are loaned 
for two months. Boxed in fiber cases, 
they are delivered by the library to 
the church, and the former collection 
is picked up. With each collection are 
two lists: one with books arranged in 
shelf order, and the other with books 
classified under large headings. 

Each book contains a blue book 
card. On this the borrower writes his 
name. The librarian files the blue card 
for reference. When the book is re- 
turned, the blue card is inserted in 
the book pocket, ready for the next 
borrower. From these cards the pub- 
lic library counts the circulation. The 
circulation for 1958 was about seven- 
teen hundred. This figure does not 
represent the actual number of read- 
ers, for often several members of a 
family read the same book. 


What does a church librarian do? 


The church librarian is a very im- 
portant person, for he generates en- 
thusiasm for reading and thinks up 
attractive ways of promoting reading. 


He is selected because he loves 
ple as well as books. During the firs) 
months of this service, church librarij 
ans discover some of their respon 
bilities, seeing in a new collection 
book for a certain person, that one 
continue a reader’s interest, ano 
as a simple, fascinating story to s 
an older person reading. By lis 
to readers’ comments, the libr 
learns their particular tastes in 
and anticipates their wishes. “Bi 
Use of attractive book displays} 
promotional literature, notices in} 
church bulletins and on posters, and} 
book reviews at group meetings and) 
choir rehearsals are some of the way 
church librarians awaken interest a 
invite peopie, first to browse, and ther} 
to take out books to read. Some li 
brarians have assistants. 


) 


How are church librarians taught? | 


“The church librarians meet once al 7 
month with the senior librarian in’ 
religious education and other mem-| 
bers of the library staff. Their meet-} 
ings have become increasingly im-} 
portant. Begun to help these lay| i 
librarians learn how to carry on this| 
work, the meetings have brought 
libratians into close relation with # 
public library and have given them a 
knowledge of library skills, Each of] 
the three library directors and all the} 
members of the staff have interpreted| 
their particular fields of work or| 
spoken on special subjects. Church li-} 
brarians discuss new books, 
their problems and experiences, - 
ask many questions. One month the | 
church librarians visited two of the | 
branch libraries to learn more me | | 
them, and so be able to refer i 
members to them. Both the library | 
and the churches have benefited froi 
the close working relations that have} 
come out of these monthly meeti 


What are special needs met? | 


Special collections are providec 
consisting of from three to ora 
books on a subject or project, for u 
by leaders or groups. The length of 
time the collection is lent is deter 
mined by the need. Requests ha’ 
come from many groups for book 4 
for Lenten study, materials to suj 
plement church school curriculum 
books for children, and materials o 
youth’s problems, other religior 
parents’ interests, and missions. Pas 
tors have requested books for help in 
enlarging sermon themes, and a di 
rector of Christian education ask 
for books on the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Special collections have been : 
vided for the program planning y 
shop of the Council of Church Wor m 
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chool of Religion. 


‘nd for sessions of the Community 
} 
| 
. 


low are church leaders orientated? 


| Another outstanding service takes 
jae form of special library evenings 
or church leaders, planned to ac- 
juaint them with the many library 
jesources for program planning and 
_paching. The first one was held dur- 
jg National Library Week, March 
958. Those attending, aside from 
/hurch librarians, were ministers, di- 
‘eetors of Christian education, church 
jchool superintendents, teachers, 
_outh leaders, deacons, trustees, mem- 
jers of boards of Christian education, 


rogram chairmen, and choir mem-- 


jers. The minister of a small church 
 yrought six people, most of his volun- 

leer staff. All churches, Protestant, 
oman Catholic, and Jewish, were in- 
—rited. 

| The director of the library and the 
\taff members interpreted the library 
_lesources and services and led in dis- 
tussion. On display were small ex- 
_iibits of books covering different areas 
_)£ enurch leadership. A special United 
Nations exhibit contained program re- 
_jources: books, pamphlets, periodicals, 
_ pietures, posters, filmstrips, and rec- 
rds. A list of periodicals on religion, 
religious education, education, and 
world affairs was compiled espe- 
tially for this meeting by the senior 
ibrarian in religious education. 
_ The enthusiastic response to this 
avening led to a request for another 
such evening in the fall, to acquaint 
few program chairmen and teachers 
with the library facilites. Two similar 
meetings were held, November 6 and 
19, 1958, in order that each group 
might not be too large. At that time 
an annotated bibliography on the Mid- 
‘dle East was ready for distribution. 
These were then sent in quantity to 
the churches for use by mission study 
_ groups. 
| Counseling is another service to 


librarian and other members of the 
library staff. Ministers and directors 
of Christian education come with 
questions and problems. A newly ap- 
pointed chairman of a board of Chris- 
tian education requests help; church 
members and leaders seek advice and 
guidance. 

_ The senior librarian and other staff 
members frequently speak to various 
church groups. 

An annotated Lenten reading list 
$ prepared each year and sent to the 
churches. Last year two churches re- 
quested sufficient copies to include in 
their church bulletin mailing. On Ash 
Wednesday a special display of books 
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the churches provided by the senior 


Books for reading by parents or for use in the home are a prominent part of 
the public library loans to churches. These include many children’s books. 


Luoma Photo 


for Lenten reading for Protestants and 
Roman Catholics is set up in the li- 
brary. Last spring nearly half of 
the books were taken out within three 
hours after they had been set out. 
Each day other books are added. 

Attractive books and posters on the 
Jewish faith and holy days are dis- 
played on a table during Passover 
season, Hanukkah, and the Jewish 
New Year. 


How do users evaluate the services? 


Does the extension collection take 
the place of the church-owned li- 
brary? Not according to the churches 
which have libraries. Circulation of 
books has increased, and churches 
have added more books to their li- 
braries. One church has begun a chil- 
dren’s collection of excellent reli- 
gious books and books on human 
relations. Two churches have begun 
libraries because there are some books 
which they wish to use constantly. 

Church librarians and leaders say 
that collections not only promote 
reading among church people, but— 
and this is even more important—that 


they are leading churches to recog- 
nize the place of good books in nur- 
turing family life and deepening re- 
ligious life. One minister has noted 
a growing open-mindedness and in- 
terest on the part of people in his 
congregation. Another has called this 
“a ministry of books and service.” 
Parents tell of the joy of family read- 
ing. Readers buy some of the books 
they have read because they find in 
them a continuing source of help or 
because they wish to give them as 
gifts. Others discover new interest in 
literature on Christian responsibility 
in education, social work, business, 
human relations, and other areas. 

Reading good books does many 
things. Teachers and church leaders 
are finding new ways of communicat- 
ing the Christian message to their 
pupils and parishioners; administra- 
tors find help for improving éhurch 
work; members of a congregation gain 
new insights into their Christian 
heritage. 

This year information concerning 
National Library Week is being given 
to all the churches. Many churches 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Fourth in a series 


IV. Third and fourth grades 


(Eee is like opening the 
shutters on the windows of a house. 
Using one method will let the light 
stream in through one window. But it 
is only when many windows are 
opened that the place comes alive and 
enjoyable as a home. 

A lower junior teacher in vacation 
school had been given a text full of 
suggestions of ways to understand and 
teach children. Her superintendent 
was surprised to find that she was em- 
ploying none of the suggested tech- 
niques, but was doing the same thing 
morning after morning. When ques- 
tioned about it, the teacher replied, 
“Oh, I’m leaving out all that stuff 
about dramatizing and drawing and 
making things. I don’t think we have 
enough time to teach the lesson, as it 
iS, 


Many teachers feel they are being 


use many 
related 
teaching : 

procedures ~ 


by Eleanor Shelton MORRISON 


Christian education leader and wife of 


Truman A. Morrison, minister of Edgewood 


Peoples Church, East Lansing, Michigan. 


truant to their commission as church 
school teachers if they do anything 
other than talk about the material, for 
they feel that their task is to tell of 
the Christian faith. This is a part of 
the task, but by no means all of it. 

To teach is to tell, but it is also to 
love and to understand, to stimulate 
thinking and wondering, to provide 
rich experiences, to extend horizons 
of expression, to help children use 
what they learn, to guide them in be- 
coming active learners — involved, 
participating, searching. 

The use of various teaching methods 
is not a luxury just for those who 
have plenty of time and very small 
classes. It is a necessity for commu- 
nicating meaningfully the riches of 
the Christian heritage. 

Children of the lower junior age 
(third and fourth grades) need a 
church school which gives them op- 
portunities to develop skills, to do 
interesting things, to find out how 
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things work—a church school whic} . 
leads them in new learning adven|) © 
tures. Many windows to the under) 
standing of the Bible can be open 
for children by studying the story 
Joseph and his brothers, for exampl| 
often used with children of this agi 
It offers good possibilities of usi 
several techniques related to and sup| 
porting one another. 


Telling the story comes first 


With the Joseph story, as with an|| . 
teaching material, the first problem). 
confronting the teacher is to commul|) | 
nicate the basic story so that it is al 
derstandable and interesting eno 
to be appropriated by the child 
For a good formulation of this story 
see Joseph, The Story of Twelv| 
Brothers, by Florence Klaber.1 What! 
ever curriculum material one is using 
this little book will help in interpret 
ing the story so that it meets th 
children where they are, yet lose 
none of the tradition as recorded | 
the Old Testament. 

With rare exceptions, telling a st 
is more effective than reading it. T 
ing a story is an art about which mani} 
books, available in church and publi 
libraries, have been written. Thes 
can be very helpful. It is well for | 
teacher before each session to pra 
the story several times, until 
“feels” the persons involved and cai} 
speak as though she were they. 


*Beacon Press, Boston, $1.50. 


| A teacher can supplement the words 
fa story, thereby enriching its mean- 
‘ag, by involving the boys and girls 
a ways other than listening. This part 
f teaching is crucial, for the effec- 
iveness of all the other teaching 
‘rocedures used depends on a clear 
nderstanding and appreciation of the 
-yasic story. 


: Many procedures enrich the story 


| An interesting and productive dis- 
jipline for a teacher, at the beginning 
\£ a new unit of study, is to discover 
ow many windows can be opened in 
-jommunicating her story. The fol- 


owing are a few possibilities: 


| 1. Use some stick-figure illustra- 
fons, drawn on a turnover chart, 
thalkboard, or wrapping paper, to 
\ Illustrate the events of the story. 

2. Record a part of the Joseph story 
‘on a tape recorder (or have a good 
storyteller do so) and play it for the 
lass, instead of telling the story di- 
cectly. 

_ 3. Play a guessing game (suspense 
‘tan increase interest and learning) by 
_jrawing representations of the things 
‘appearing in the Joseph story, asking 
. the group to identify them as the story 
‘progresses. Some examples are: a 
._ sheep; a long robe with sleeves; a star 


around it; a caravan; ankle irons and 
chains; grapes and a cup; a plump 
_ cow and a thin cow; a plump ear anda 
‘lean ear of corn; a moneybag on top 
of a grain bag; a wagon and a chariot. 
_ 4. Prepare and present a hand- 
‘puppet play of part of the story. A 
smaller group from the class can work 
‘on this simple method of dramatizing 
’ the story. To make a hand puppet, use 
» a cloth mitten with three “fingers” for 
the thumb, the three middle fingers, 
jand the little finger. The thumb and 
i” little finger are the arms. A spool of 
» darning cotton inserted in the middle 
y \section around the three middle fin- 
gers and tied securely will form the 
head. Yarn hair can be attached, 
clothing put or crayoned on, and a 
‘face added. By manipulating the hand 
and the various fingers, the puppet is 
made to act alive. 

| 5. Use guided Bible study with the 
telling of the story. After a section of 
“the narrative has been given, the chil- 
i dren can turn to the Bible or to their 
books and read a few designated sen- 
“| tences to find the answer to a specific 
question. The teacher will bear in 
/mind that there is great variation in 
‘\the abilities of third- and fourth- 
graders to read and comprehend. 
Therefore, no reading assignment or 
individual study should be very 
lengthy, and discussion about what 
was discovered should follow imme- 
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with the sun, moon, and eleven stars — 


diately so that the children who are 
slower will get from the discussion 
what they were not able to get from 
the reading. 


These are only a few of the windows 
that can be opened to the Joseph story 
for boys and girls. This story, like 
many Bible stories, speaks to the ex- 
periences of children: of jealousy, of 
favoritism, of family loyalty and 
rivalry, of achievement, and of rec- 
onciliation. Teaching procedures must 
be sought which help the children 
experience the situation and the feel- 
ings of Joseph and his family, particu- 
larly insofar as these are also the 
experiences of today’s children and 
families. 


A teacher develops new ideas 


The following notes taken from a 
fourth-grade teacher’s class records 
may serve to illustrate some of the 


‘possibilities in this kind of procedure. 


Sunday, October 1—At the end of 
our puppet play, we got into a very 
interesting discussion as to whether 
Joseph might have been a “spoiled 
child” and whether that might have 
been why his brothers disliked him. 
From there it was only a skip and a 
jump to talking about our own broth- 
ers and sisters, and how we felt about 
each other. I sensed some realism in 
the discussion; there was intentness as 
the children talked about rivalry and 
cooperation, favoritism and competi- 
tion, fun and fusses. 


Sunday, October 8—Recalling what 
we had been talking about at the end 
of last week’s session, I suggested that 
we use the tape recorder today. There 
were squeals of delight. What I had 
intended to say was that we would use 
the tape recorder to try to record how 
we thought Joseph, Jacob, and Judah 
felt about their family. 

We took these characters one at a 
time. I asked the children to sit quietly 
for a minute, with eyes closed, think- 
ing how it would feel to be Joseph, 
for instance. I asked that they remem- 
ber how his father felt about him, how 
his brothers reacted to this treatment, 
and what they did. Then I turned on 
the recorder and said to the children, 
“Now you are Joseph, and you have 
the chance to put in a diary how you 
feel about your family. What would 
you say?” 

Most of the responses showed sen- 
sitivity to Joseph’s feeling: “I get 
awful lonesome sometimes, because I 
feel left out by my brothers.” “My 
father is very kind to me and I feel 
real close to him, but that seems to 
make my brothers mad.” “Lots of 
times I think my brothers don’t like 


me at all, and I feel sad and wonder 
why.” 

We rewound the tape and listened 
to the Joseph section, criticizing it 
where necessary before we went on 
to think about Judah and Jacob. 


Sunday, October 15—We found that 
we needed to do some reviewing in 
our books before we could “feel” much 
with Judah, so we made that tape 
this morning. We decided to call the 
tape recordings, “The Secret Diaries 
of Joseph, Judah, and Jacob.” 


This was my first experience with a 
tape recorder, and children certainly 
find it much more interesting than 
writing a story. Third- and fourth- 
graders write so laboriously that the 
whole creative flow of ideas is stopped 
by the mechanical process. With the 
tape recorder, one child’s idea leads 
into another’s, and the flow is con- 
tinuous. 


Sunday, November 12 — Having 
spent the last couple of Sundays in 
trying to get clearly in mind the story 
of Joseph in Egypt, I felt it was time 
to do something about it; so I sug- 
gested that we become Joseph’s fam- 
ily back home and decide what to do 
about the famine. 


Before starting the family council, 
we decided on the things we might 
have to talk about, such as whether 
to go back to Egypt for more grain, 
what to do about the money that was 
found in the sacks, what to do about 
Simeon back in Egypt, and what to 
do about taking Benjamin. Each per- 
son then chose which member of the 
family he wanted to be, and we held a 
family council—a simple dramatiza- 
tion. 


Sunday, November 19—Some of 
the children had heard on television 
about a famine in India, where many 
people do not have enough food. Some 
pictures of children of about fourth- 
grade age had been shown, and my 
children were very perturbed and 
sympathetic. I sensed that this was an 
opportunity to help them find a way 
to express their concern concretely. I 
told them about the work of CROP, 
and how much milk and food a few 
cents will buy. We agreed to try to 
earn extra money and save from al- 
lowances for the next two weeks, so 
that, like Joseph, we could do some- 
thing about the shortage of food in 
our world. 


Sunday, November 26—Ten dollars 
came in today! We figured out how 
many glasses of milk that would send 
to India, and designated one child to 
write a letter and ask her mother to 
mail a check. 

We decided to divide into two news- 
casting groups, one to give a news- 
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The children make a “mural” by dividing a strip of paper and choosing incidents 


which each will illustrate, showing the 


cast directly from the radio station of 
the king of Egypt in Joseph’s day, the 
other to give a newscast from the 
lower junior department of our 
church. Each would describe the 
famine, and each would tell what was 
being done about it. The Egyptian 
group could interview Joseph to learn 
about his plans for heading off starva- 
tion among the people. 

In the process of working out a 
newscast, the children turned to their 
books and Bibles to check facts and 
find out more about the situation. 
Their interest and involvement was 
high as they became lost in the proc- 
ess of producing a newscast. 


* * * * 


These notes indicate a wise and 
sensitive teacher, alert to the con- 
tributions of the class, yet unafraid to 
introduce new ideas. The nine weeks 
described portray the manner in 
which many teaching procedures can 
be used to supplement one another. 

Out of the puppet play grew a dis- 
cussion of the kind of person Joseph 
was, which led into a period of self- 
examination and sharing. The teacher 
then introduced a new idea, the use of 
the tape recorder; but it was used to 
continue the discussion of the Bible 
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sequence of events in a Bible story. 
Bill Mitcham 


story in an effort to get at the feelings 
of the people in it. 

This process in turn called for 
review and study. The informal dram- 


atization of the family council fol- 


lowed the study of the famine, and 
the children’s report the following 
week about the current famine in 
India made possible close-to-home 
learning. Instead of simply recalling 
the children to the Bible story and 
away from their concern about TV 
information, the teacher helped the 
children relate the two. Out of this 
came their expression of Christian 
concern in their gift of money. 

On the basis of this experience of 
sharing, the production of the news- 
casts became more than just an in- 
teresting exercise; it was real because 
the group knew about famine and had 
done something about it. 


Making things adds to the learning 


There are still other windows which 
can be opened on the Joseph story. 
Youngsters’ hands as well as their 
minds ought to be busy, and the use 
of two or three teaching procedures 
that involve making something is im- 
portant. Making a mural of the Joseph 
story, constructing a series of dio- 


“messiness of brushes. I) 


ramas, and putting symbolic rep 
sentations into permanent form | 
three possibilities. 
Making a mural—The kind of mu} 
recommended is a connected seria 
pictures displayed on the wall ¢ 


depicting the sequence of events | in} At 


story. The group lists on the board 
various events in the Joseph sto} 
They may do this from memo 
long as they can, then turn to th 
books and Bible to find out 
further happenings. From the 1) 
each child chooses one or more scé}| 
he would like to depict. In order ti) 
this may not be a duplication of ¢| 
periences the children have had | 
public school, the making of t/ 
mural can be different in some wi 
either the mural can be much lar, 
(two widths of wallpaper pasted 4 
gether make a very high mural) oi 
can be done in a different medivy 
Chalk can be sprayed with a ti 
when the drawing is finished, to avd 
loss of the picture by smeari 
“Payons” are paint sticks which g 
brilliant colors of paints without tl 


] 
7h 
i 


i 
te 
\ 
s 
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Making a diorama—A diorama is|| 
miniature stage setting or scene. |) 
medium-sized cardboard box with a} 
side and the top cut away is used 4] 
the stage. Scenery is drawn on pap} 


Ht 


which is then pasted around the thi 


af 
| 


inside walls of the box. Figures 


made from clay, clothespins, or pil) 


Pratt 


cleaners, and a scene is cons tl 
depicting some part of the story. 


or three children can work togeth) J 


on a diorama.’ i} 
Making objects into permanent for) 


—If the children are interested in t} 


objects appearing in the story, as sul) 


gested earlier, they may like to revi«)_ 


the story and choose either some | 
the things previously used or deci 
on new ones to enlarge and frame #} 
their classroom or to take home. Ter} 
pera paint mixed thick, in black, da’ 
blue, or dark green, on white pap 
can be used to make a picture suitak 
for framing. In one class the boys a 
their fathers worked together, maki: 
the frames for the symbols and han 
ing them. 


Such activities as making a =| 


and a diorama are valuable teachii 
procedures. They can give childr 


confidence in themselves to produ} 
something worth while, a feeling 
a sense of person} 


achievement, 
worth, and the ability to make a col 
tribution to a group. Such activiti 


require research: looking up the dij 
| 


See Aim Your Activities at Teachi R 
ligion, by Ruth Armstrong Beck, 535, N N 
tional’ Council of Churches, 120 

Street, New York 10, N.Y.; and Creat 
Activities, by Rebecca Rice, $3.50, Pilgri 


. (Prices subject to change.) a 
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‘ils of the story; hunting for pictures 
‘what people wore, what their homes 
id the countryside looked like. 


| 

| 

se new ideas when reviewing 

‘The task of finding ways to review 

‘hat has been learned, without drill 

| deadly repetition, is a challenge to 

__\@ imaginative teacher. The use of a 

‘\adow play, a one-session mural, and 

“Who am I?” game are some of the 

ossibilities. 

\After the study is completed, or 

barly so, the class looks back over 

_, l¢ whole story and decides on the 
, vo most important scenes of the 
' jory, to be portrayed in a shadow 


h | e 
"A shadow play requires no costum- 
‘ig, calls for only very simple ar- 
angements (a sheet suspended from 
‘wire and a 150-watt spotlight bulb), 
‘bd ad reduces self-consciousness by 
““iving the participants anonymity. 
he players need to stand close to the 
neet so that their shadows are sharp. 
he light should be far enough from 
ae sheet to make the shadows as 
early life-size as possible. A narrator 
“i front of the sheet can carry the 


| = THEATER is the theater, and 
‘ he church is the church. Each has its 
wn distinctive function in our so- 
’ iety, and each must make its contri- 
“jution in its own form, revealing its 
“yurpose in its best expression. The 
‘hurch must never seek to become 
“heater, nor must the theater be ex- 
“jected to preach. Yet both have con- 
tributions to make to each other. 


“apacity to stir the emotions on a deep 
“) evel through imagination, which is 
‘ore than fancy and_ superficial 
‘lnake-believe. The church, particu- 
i arly the Protestant Church, needs to 
oxpress its gospel dramatically if itis 
‘0 make the hard core of its revela- 
jions a living reality in the lives of 
nen today. 

| “The chancel of the church is the 


worship, power can be teleased that 
will enable men to make the gospel 
some alive in their lives. The fact that 
the sermon is often thought of as the 
only instrument through which this 
rel .. can come is evidence of the 

“shurch’s failure to use the dramatic 
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Good theater is dramatic; it has the © 


thread of the story as it is acted out 
in shadow pantomime. 

When a one-session mural project 
is used for reviewing, the teacher 
places on the wall of the room, in 
advance, a long strip of blank paper 
marked off into sections about eight- 
een inches long. The class recalls the 
sequence of the story; and as they re- 
member events in, it, the teacher 
writes a brief caption at the top of one 
of the sections of the paper, at the 
appropriate spot chronologically. Then 
each child chooses. which part of the 
story he would like to portray. Most 
of the rest. of the session is spent in 
drawing the various episodes. When 
all are done, the teacher retells the 
story very simply, each child stand- 
ing while his part is told and point- 
ing to various aspects of the story 
in his drawing. 

A game of “Who am I?” is fun and 
good review. Each child is given the 
name of one person in the Joseph 
story on a cardboard, which he hangs 
face down around his neck. He stands 
up and gives a few hints of his iden- 


tity, and the group tries to guess who ~ 


he is. 
Any time a group of children do a 


by Harold EHRENSPERGER 


Associate Professor, R 
Boston University Scho 


elements inherent in worship. The 
church has been robbed of means that 
have constantly offered themselves to 
religious celebration. 

The church is a place of worship 
and instruction, and not a theater. 
Shows, as such, have no place in the 
sanctuary. The parish hall or a com- 
munity hall used by church members 
may have a stage or a playing area 
where good plays can be produced. As 
a means of providing wholesome and 
worth-while recreation, this is en- 
tirely legitimate. The dramatic pres- 
entation of human conflicts in comedy 
and tragedy is an admirable activity 
for any community group. 

A place set apart for worship should 
have been built for worship. It fur- 
nishes few aspects of a stage, even 
though the rites and ceremony of the 


creditable piece of work, it should be 
recognized and displayed. A display 
of the work done in this unit of study 
should be arranged in the church 
vestibule, with posters interpreting it 
and children on hand to explain or 
answer questions. An old people’s 
home or orphanage would enjoy a 
program about Joseph, including some 
of the following: a hand-puppet play, 
a mural display, a series of dioramas, 
a tape recording, a newscast, and a 
shadew play. 

By no means all of the possible win- 
dows have been opened for children’s 
appreciation and appropriation of the 
Joseph story. These suggestions are 
illustrative, and demonstrate the im- 
portance of a number of related ex- 
periences which children can have 
with any unit of study. 

Note: The next article in this series, 
on procedures for use with grades five 
and six, will appear in the April issue. 
Earlier articles in the series appeared in 
October 1958 (general), December 1958 
(nursery and kindergarten), and Jan- 
uary 1959 (grades one and two). Copies 
of those issues are available at prices 
listed on page one of this issue. There 
will be seven articles in the series. 


‘Drama in the chancel 


igion and the Creative Arts, 
of Theology, Boston, Massachusetts 


church are performed on it. It is a 
place of reality, not of illusion, The 
communion is its most intense drama, 
but it is a drama that is participated 
in by everyone. There are no actors in 
sacraments or in general orders of 
worship. What is done in costuming, 
properties, and script is not to give a 
semblance of reality. Each costume 
worn, whether it be a choir robe or a 
vestment, is “put on” with meaning; 
so that it becomes, not a costume, but 
a symbol in an act of reality. In real 
worship, the Spirit of God is present, 
not the illusion of his Spirit. 

For this reason, drama performed 
in the chancel should be drama which 
invites all worshipers to participate. 
The processional, the act of genuflec- 
tion, the art of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing, are most real when they are 
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A scene from the production of the York Nativity Play, staged by Robert Seaver 
for the Lutheran Federation of Religious Drama. This was given in December 
1958 in the chancel of the Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity in New York. 


dramatically sound—that is, when 
they are actions which grow out of 
completely sincere motivation. 

A place of worship should not be re- 
constructed for theater. The play 
which comes alive in a chancel should 
be played in a chancel as it is, unless 
the chancel is ineffective for worship 
and needs reconstruction to be effec- 
tive for its true function. This limits 
what can be done in the sanctuary. 
The physical limitations of a sanctu- 
ary must always be given primary 
consideration in planning any kind of 
dramatic presentation. 


The chancel may be a stage 


In many instances, however, the 
chancel may be used as a stage for 
appropriate dramatic presentations. 
This depends on the attitude of the 
denomination toward the use of the 
sanctuary. If the chancel of a church 
is regarded as a platform for a ser- 
mon, then a play can be produced on 
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this platform. Theater-in-the-round 
has shown us that backdrops, curtains, 
and footlights are not necessary for 
good dramatic performance. 

But such productions require skilled 
technicians and even more skilled 
directors, When theater aids are taken 
away, the actor becomes much more 
prominent. The quality of the acting 
is primarily important in any sanctu- 
ary play, since the surroundings are 
more intimate and revealing than in 
the theater. 


The director is important 


The direction in this type of drama 
is all-important. If the play is to 
come alive in a worship setting, the 
director must have a sense of wor- 
ship. He must have a “feel” for the 
place that will give his direction a 
tone and quality different from that 
of a secular production. He must be 
a better director because he is con- 
ditioned by the place, and yet he must 
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_of the speaking chorus are also like 


return to some of the earliest for} 


direct expertly under these conditic| 


Plays must be appropriate 


sanctuary designed for worship. 7) 
rightful setting for this play is a sta\_ 
Similarly, in spite of its name, T.| 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral } He 
longs in the theater. He 

Plays ideally suited for the ad 
ary have yet to be written. A nj 
technique may evolve when the 


as a distinctive contribution. New ul} 


for the voice and new contributi 
I) 


| 
Certainly music will play a = 


larger part. 

It is possible that the new form i 
of the drama in Greece, and that 
integration of the arts of dance, mu'|) 


and acting may produce somethi) 


which will be called “chancel dram} 4 
Much exploration and experimen)” 
tion are needed before we can defi) 
this type of drama and determine} 
contribution to religious expressio ‘| i 
the church. if 


Few plays have been written | 


searchings of soul, as well as medi ) 
tions, may be dramatically present} 
The Sign of Jonah, by Gruentl|) 


Rutenborn, may be given in the che) 


tional situation that is both hig)j 
dramatic and soundly religious. Chi} 
in the Concrete City, by Philip Turn) 
is another play that can be presen} 
in the chancel, though it is less dir} 
and forceful than the Sign of Jon} 
The medieval morality, Everyman) 
excellent in the chancel as a Leni 
sermon in acting. 

Scenes from plays may be usell 
the chancel as preparation for wé 
ship. They may also serve the sai 
purpose as all or part of a serm) 
Parts of The Terrible Meek, The T\§. 
Thieves, and Masefield’s Good Fric|f. 
are chancel material for Lent aij _ 
Easter. The play list of the Natio . 
Council of Churches indicates | 
each play whether it is suitable | 
the chancel. 


1Plays for the Church, a list compiled’ 
a committee of the Commission on Dral 
Department of Worship and the Arts, I 
tional Council of Churches, 120 E. 23rd ' 
New York 10, N.Y. 50c per copy. 
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jis is one of a series of articles in 
‘ie field of adult Christian education, 
lanned to supplement the special issue 
} "The Christian Education of Adults," 


; pming in May. Editors 


| 

| AIM of all education is to 
roduce some desired change in per- 
‘jns, and change is often painful 
'nd fiercely resisted. The aim of 
lhristian education, as the Apostle 
- ‘aul wrote to the Christians in Rome 
yng ago, is to transform human na- 
_ jare: “Do not be conformed to this 
- jorld, but be transformed by the re- 
jewal of your mind, that you may 
rove what is the will of God, what 
's good and acceptable and perfect.” 
, |: B. Phillips has expressed it in these 

{ 

| 


yords, “Don’t let the world around 
jou squeeze you into its own mold.” 


Jhristians shy away from controversy 
| Wherever there is addiction to con- 
‘ormity, no education—Christian or 
'\ itherwise—can take place. There can 
“ye little learning when individuals 
x '|eliberately express only opinions 
mown to be safe and when program 
* )lanners avoid all issues known to 
"ye controversial. It is a serious and 
inister matter, particularly for the 
“hurch, when the urge to conform is 
lowed to stifle the freedom to con- 


' Somehow the notion has found wide 
jeceptance that Christians should 
_ always be sweet and agreeable. Thus 
“jo attack an idea or to express an 
“ypinion not shared by other mem- 
vers of the group is thought to be 
“nm bad taste and out of place, espe- 
tially in a church group. The result 
is that when controversies arise, as 
taey do even within churches, church 
members are often guilt-ridden and 
‘humiliated because they see no cre- 
‘ative and constructive possibilities in 
honest contention. 


5 | 

the church in any age are controver- 
sial. To shy away from these is to 
jturn our backs on the liveliest issues 
of our times. Yet, regrettably, this 
lis what happens in many churches 
among adult groups. 

“One denomination included in its 
jadult curriculum a series of four les- 
sons on “The Christian in Politics,” 
jin the fall of 1956, just prior to the 
ipresidential election. Many classes 
‘refused to study them, on the ground 
that the issues were controversial. In 
avoiding controvery, these adults 
, missed an opportunity to examine 
some of their major responsibilities 
as citizens in the light of their Chris- 
tian commitment. 
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The most vital issues confronting - 


Controversy in 


adult education 


by Edward K. TREFZ 


Associate Secretary, Department of Adult Program, 
Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Actions of this kind declare to 
the unbelieving world that church 
people have little interest in things 
that go on around them; their minds 
are closed, and the faith they hold has 
little relevance in social, economic, 
and political areas. By this kind of 
witness, Christians lend credence to 
the charge that the church is absorbed 
in questions no one is asking. 


Controversy can be creative 


By staying clear of controversy, we 
bypass one of the most effective 
avenues by which vital learning can 
take place. People become involved 
in the educational process because of 
their interest in learning; without 
involvement there can be very little 
learning. Where involvement is deep 
enough so that people are willing to 
contend for their opinions in open 
discussion, growth is assured. 

Discussion is one of the best meth- 
ods for dealing effectively with con- 
troversial issues. In the give-and-take 
of open discussion, opinions are chal- 
lenged, supported, rejected, or modi- 
fied in the light of the deeper insight, 
experience, and knowledge of mem- 
bers of the group. The policy of the 
Presbyterian Church, for example, 
does not permit delegates to the 
church courts to be instructed be- 
forehand on how to vote on a par- 
ticular question. The reason for this 
is that, in the discussion of a question, 
new truth and insight may come to 
light before the vote is taken. 

Certainly not every discussion is 
creative in this way, but many are. 
In discussion, entrenched ideas can be 
challenged, new information offered, 
and the partial and inadequate nature 
of a particular position exposed. Pos- 
sibilities for change and growth result 
from this type of exchange of oppos- 


ing viewpoints. To fail to face contro- 
versial matters openly is to deny 
ourselves this educational opportunity. 


Discussion without facts is futile 


Let us not assume, however, that 
learning necessarily takes place just 
because people are willing to dis- 
pute about a matter. If the educa- 
tional potentialities of controversy are 
to be realized, the courage to contend 
must be augmented by an honest 
search for truth. Perhaps the reti- 
cence of many adult groups to venture 
into controversial issues stems from a 
vivid memory of many frustrating 
and fruitless experiences. Not much 
learning results from the pooling of 
misinformation or from the valiant 
defense of prejudiced opinion and un- 
critical assumptions. We can all think 
of someone we know to whom the 
following description applies: 

“In matters controversial my percep- 
tion’s rather fine, 

I always see both points of view— 
the one that’s wrong, and mine.” 
Controversial issues become cre- 

ative educational opportunities only 
when dependable data inform the 
discussion and receive serious con- 
sideration from all members of the 
group. This fact raises new and cru- 
cial questions: Where does one find 
reliable data, and how does one know 
they are reliable? Once an issue is 
examined, we often find that its 
ramifications are unbelievably com- 
plex and that the best data available 
are not decisive. The most healthy 
kind of discussion revolves around 
issues like these. 

Take, for example, the question 
of whether the testing of atomic 
weapons should be halted. This highly 
controversial question has implica- 
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tions for all of us that are both 
urgent and ultimate. One crucial con- 
sideration, about which most of us 
know very little, has to do with fall- 
out. This is a highly technical sub- 
tect upon which those most qualified 
to speak hold radically different 
opinions. While most of our church 
memberships do not include nuclear 
physicists and biochemists who could 
debate the issues about fall-out before 
a group, there are many books and 
articles available by qualified authori- 
ties on the subject. If discussion is to 
be profitable, as much of this avail- 
able data as possible must be pre- 
sented as background. 

The question of halting atomic 
weapons tests, however, is more 
complex. It involves not only the mat- 
ter of fall-out but national defense 
policy as well, which leads to an 
assessment of our international situ- 
ation. Again we are in over our heads 
in an area in which most of us are 
not well informed. Data of another 
sort are now required, for the nuclear 
physicist or biochemist is not neces- 
sarily qualified to discuss either our 
national defense policy or interna- 
tional relations. Yet when it comes to 
the moral and ethical implications of 
the use of the ultimate weapons, every 
Christian has not only the right but 
the obligation to hold as informed 
and responsible an opinion as possible. 

The testing of weapons is but one 
of many burning issues on which an 
alert program committee of a local 
church group can render an im- 
portant service. Other topics of 
current interest to which church 
members should be responsive in- 
clude: the proper role of a Christian 
in politics, the church and the public 
schools, perils of idolatry in patri- 
otism, the implications of automation, 
understanding our neighbors of other 
faiths, right-to-work laws, school in- 
tegration, equal job opportunities for 
all, and residential desegregation. All 
of these complex matters must be 
freely discussed on the basis of the 
most reliable information available. 


Data must be assessed 


There are many ways by which 
available data should be assessed. 
Who provides them? What qualifica- 
tions has he to speak in this particu- 
lar field? Has he any vested interests 
that might slant his judgment? Are 
these data acceptable to others of 
equal competence in the field, or do 
the experts disagree? On what ground 
do authorities differ? These are some 
of the questions that must be asked 
if we are concerned to find the facts 
with which the profitable discussion 
of an issue must deal. 
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Learning depends on attitudes 


Finally, if controversy is to be a cre- 
ative means by which adult growth 
can take place, the persons involved 
must maintain open minds. The 
search for truth has to do, not only 
with data, but also with personal 
disposition. It is virtually hopeless 
to try to teach a person who does 
not want to be disturbed by facts 
because his mind is already made up. 
Unfortunately, the more highly con- 
troversial an issue, the more rigid the 
mind set of certain individuals is 
likely to be. 

Controversy may drive some people 
deeper into their own prejudices and 
call forth only a determined defense 
of a position already taken. Yet, in 
the open clash of opinion, there is 
also the possibility that a position 
previously taken will have to be re- 
examined and that, in the collision 
of opposing points of view, eyes may 
be opened to new truth. This possibil- 
ity_is denied if controversy is stu- 
diously avoided. 

Many people, however, do not have 
their minds firmly made up regarding 
controversial issues. Such people 
stand the best chance to profit from 
group discussions. The following sug- 
gestions may prove helpful to them 
in making the discussion of contro- 


Call for New Hymns on Christian Education | r 


versial matters a creative lea 
experience: 


Study the topic before the meetin 
Listen attentively to what ot 
say. 
Share your own knowledge, — 
sight, and experience. a 
Be willing to share your opin 
and tell why you hold them. 
Distinguish between opinion ; 
fact. \ 
When you don’t understand w 
others say, ask for clarification. — 
Remember that every person’s vie’ 
of the truth, even your own, is bof) 
partial and biased. q 
Seek to learn the truth rather thal 
to win the argument. ! 
Hold on to a conviction that 
really believe is right, even whi 
action calls for compromise. q 
Insofar as Christian educaliaa | 
education for life, it should toue}” 
on all areas of life with a view +} 
changing them for the better. z 
formed opinion, publicly expresse|| 
and acted upon, is a proper goal 
adult church groups. The constructiv| 
discussion of controversial issues ca 
lead to a better understanding 
the problems facing Christians toda) 
and to intelligent, practical solution} | 
in terms of Christian principles. | 


rs 
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THE HYMN SOCIETY OF AMERICA is cooperating with the Inter- " \ 
national Journal of Religious Education in the quest for new hymns suitable |) 
for use in gatherings related to Christian education. The hymns sought are } 
those which might be used in (1) church services in which religious education | 
is emphasized, including services during Christian Education Week and |) . 
services of dedication of Christian education groups; (2) other gatherings, |) 


such as workers’ conferences, leadership schools, workshops, institutes, and | 


conventions; and (3) chapel services in seminaries, schools of religious educa- |, 


tion, and colleges. 


It is suggested that such hymns might express (1) the personal dedication 
of a teacher to his task; (2) recognition by a congregation of the place of | 
Christian education in the total life of the church; and/or (3) a call to re- 
cruitment for the teaching ministry. The dominant note should be Christian 
consecration to the educational responsibilities of the church. 7 

Send hymns to the Hymn Society of America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y., not later than May 15, 1959. Zz 


Specifications 


1. The hymn texts submitted should 
be in keeping with the purposes noted 
above, and should express the aspirations 
and commitments of those seeking God’s 
guidance in the tasks of Christian educa- 
tion. 


2. The hymns should be written in well- 
known meters to be found in standard 
church hymnals. 


3. The word “new” will be interpreted 
as designating those hymns which have 
not been published previously or used in 
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a special public occasion other than | 
local church service. | 

4. More than one hymn may be 
mitted by each author. 

5. The immediate concern of this pro} 
ject is with the words of hymns rathe 
than the tunes, though new tunes will b 
welcome later. \ 

6. The Society cannot promise to re 
turn manuscripts of hymns. 

7. Hymn texts will be copyrighted 
the Hymn Society of America unless othe 
arrangements are made with the author. 


e 
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,, repared by the 

i A cede of A-V and 
_ roadcast Education 

A | the National 

di Jouncil of Churches 


f ididress all correspondence to: 
DAVBE, NCCCUSA 
257 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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From a nation-wide network of in- 


_ rdenominational committees) 
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ul the Way Home 


28-minute motion picture, b&w. Pro- 
‘uced by Dynamic Films, 1958. Available 
' rom Anti-Defamation League regional 
au \ffices and some denominational film li- 
i | aap Rental rates will vary. 
An entire community is temporarily 
ty he apart when.a Caucasian family con- 
liders selling its home in a “white” 
 jweighborhood to a Negro family. In doc- 
ll amentary style, the film traces the vari- 
¢! jus currents in the conflict—as found 
) m the panicky real estate man, the os- 
_ racized Caucasian family, and the clear- 
teaded clergyman—and builds toward 


peacefully and common sense prevails. 
A good demonstration of how such a 
situation can be worked when people 
are willing to come together and air 
their feelings is coupled with a believ- 
able role of the church in the matter. 
What is highly controversial in nature 
has been treated frankly and convinc- 
ingly, for the most part. More authenti- 
tation would have strengthened the piece 
at certain points (“property values go up 
when Negroes move in,” etc.) and there 
are a few flaws in pictorial continuity 
but these need not weaken usefulness. 
is RECOMMENDED as a discussion stimu- 
later and promotional tool with senior 


*See Sources section of Audio-Visual Re- 
source Guide for detailed addresses. 
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1 climax wherein the crisis is handled” 


highs through adults. The rather open- 
ended conclusion makes the film a nat- 
ural for forums. 

(IX-A/B-3; 2, VI-B-7)+ 


An American Girl 

29-minute motion picture, b&w. Pro- 
duced by the Anti-Defamation League, 
1958. Available from ADL regional offi- 
ces.* Rental: service charge. 

When a Gentile high school girl began 
wearing a bracelet of miniature objects 
with Jewish significance, her social cli- 
mate cooled swiftly. She had found the 
item of jewelry while browsing in a 
pawnshop, bought it because of its 
beauty, and wore it for the same reason. 
Before long, school friends avoided her, 
their parents the same, and she began to 
wonder. It was confusing, then madden- 
ing, to hear her father read from The 
Diary of Anne Frank, think confidently 
that such a thing couldn’t happen in the 
U.S., and suddenly realize that it was 
happening. Her determination to con- 
tinue wearing the bracelet and finally 
challenge the school PTA with her ex- 
periences of pre-judgment round out 
this true story. 

The centrality of the jewelry accents 
much of the pettiness involved in simi- 
lar situations. On the other hand, if one 
was not aware beforehand that the film 
was taken from fact, as recorded in the 
girl’s diary, the credibility of this story 
might wear a little thin. The main 
strengths of the material lie in its pin- 
pointing of discrimination’s small mani- 
festations, as well as pre-judgment in 
action (“She’s wearing a Jewish bracelet 
so she must be; why else would she wear 
it?”). Yet there is a weakness in the 
one-sidedness of the reactions stirred up. 
Only her family stands by her, though 
this support is played beautifully. (The 
parents trust her to make her own deci- 
sion about continuing to wear the brace- 
let, all the while embracing her in under- 
standing love.) In summary the film is 
RECOMMENDED as a discussion springboard, 
ACCEPTABLE as a motivational tool, with 
senior highs through adults. 

(VI-B-7; 4)+ 


At Easter Time 

19-frame filmstrip, color, script, guide, 
with 33% rpm recording. Produced by 
Society for Visual Education, 1957. Avail- 
able from denominational film libraries 
and other SVE dealers.* Sale: $6.00 com- 
plete. 

It is Easter morning as five-year-old 
Philip and his parents walk to church. 
They comment on the beauty of flowers 
along the way, hear some of the music 
of the day, and Philip listens to the 
Easter story in his church school class. 

If you are seeking a filmstrip with 
some degree of depth in interpreting the 
basic Christian truths of the season to 
the very young, you will want to look 
elsewhere. The story-line is pleasant 


tIndicates subject area or areas used by 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide to classi- 
fy church-related A-V materials, This 
“standard in its field” gives evaluations of 
2,500 motion pictures, sound and silent film- 
strips, slides, and recordings, plus other 
materials. $10. 


Evaluation “Ratings” 

and Their Meanings: 

HicHty RECOMMENDED—superior in 
virtually every quality; an out- 
standing contribution to its subject 
area; will probably remain a 
“classic” in its field for some time. 

RECOMMENDED—generally good to ex- 
cellent in overall quality and 
potential contribution to its area; 
could be used with a minimum of 


difficulty to the utilization leader. 
ACCEPTABLE—average in overall qual- 


ity and potential; adequate and 
satisfactory without being espe- 
cially distinctive. 

Limitrp—mediocre in general; could 
be useful in part, if adapted. 

Not REcoMMENDED—poor in religious 
educational potential as well as 
average to poor in technical quali- 
ties. 


enough as far as it goes and could be 
ACCEPTABLE for the inspiration and dis- 
cussion stimulation of kindergarten chil- 
dren, but the piece would have LimiteD 
value with primaries and older. A con- 
tention of many children’s workers is 
that letting the children have experiences 
such as those pictured could be much 
more meaningful than the use of a pro- 
jected visual. 

(VI-A-5)+ 


The Battle for Liberty series 
Seven filmstrips, color, scripts, guides, 
with 33144 rpm recordings. Produced by 


the Jam Handy Organization, 1957. 
Available from the producer, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.* Sale: 


$69.50 as a set only. 

The Challenge (89 frames) explores 
the basic viewpoints of freedom and 
asks: What are the rights and responsi- 
bilities of liberty? How can the value of 
individual liberty be shown and ex- 
plained? 

Civics (69 frames) enquires how good 
we are in describing our American form 
of government, and compares the politi- 
cal practices in a free society with those 
in one under Communism. 

Education (68 frames) poses the ques- 
tion asked by the Communist, “What is 
so good about your way of educating the 
young?” Educational methods of the free 
world and “captive” systems are com- 
pared. 

Religion (72 frames) wonders if, when 
the Communist challenges the values of 
our worship freedoms, we know how to 
make articulate the bases of our faith. 

Economic Order (70 frames) considers 
collective bargaining and the right of 
competition in business while asking if 
we can defend our economy in terms 
our children will understand. 

Social Order (69 frames) suggests how 
a hard core of Communist leaders can 
enforce a doctrine of rigid social order 
and asks if a free people can preserve 
their liberty by words and deeds. 

Law and Order (77 frames) compares 
methods of administering the laws in 
Communist and satellite states with legal 
procedures in the US., highlighting the 
rights of minorities. 
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NOW 
1,000 


Christian educators 
in 
a nationwide network 


of 


90 


interdenominational 
committees 


their 
balanced and classified 
evaluations* 


of 


2,900 


current, church-related 
audio-visual materials 


are yours 
ONLY 
in the 
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*accurate title 


... length... color/b&w 

... script? ... guide? 

... recording? 

... producer ...release date 
... distributor (s) ... cost 

.. . synopsis 

... Strengths and values 

... weaknesses and limitations 
... summary ratings for 
specific 

subject area(s} 

... type(s) of use 

...and audience(s) 


plus 
three "bonus" sections 


1. listing and comment of 
related feature-length 
motion pictures now in 16mm 
2. roster and description of 
agencies offering services to 
the religious A-V field 

3. bibliography of 

the total A-V field 


ORDER NOW 
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can you afford not having “‘the standard in its field! - 


uU DI FOR USE IN i 
RELIGIOUS setae 
a Classified evaluations Ii 

GUIDE more than 2500 curre \ 
: : church-related A-V materi! 


= 
! 


1958-59 
REPLACING all previous 
Editions and Supplements 


to: AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE, 257 4th AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
Please rush me a 1958-59 4th Edition at only $10 ppd. 


HOME .occcescccc ccc ceumecrcesaceveece ce cus alsin egies slecie.c ce eieelereal sina tniinitnni————— 

church/firm/agency «2. s:.ci:00 sss ssecccccce cee vocleee cle cele o veid» gna 
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Cit Yo. secon stevia tc EEE te ee ZON@s cde ce a state... .+,..2.s0 sue 
(1 BILL ME () PAYMENT ENCLOSED 
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| Even though Communism has been 
‘used as a prod to give the subject due 
- onsideration, each aspect of the total 
‘has received fairly comprehensive and 
_ accurate treatment. The device of con- 
'jzast does point up many important fac- 

is of “the battle” and need not detract 
from the value of knowing where and 
b By why we stand, for its own sake. The sim- 
|pblicity of the visuals should help focus 
e viewers’ attention on the essentials 
jat hand; the oversimplification in some 
areas could be repaired easily through 
“\carefully guided discussion. Thus, the 
set is RECOMMENDED for the instructive 


uals offer a number of utilization helps 
and discussion suggestions. 
(IX-B; C)+ 


Better Bulletin Boards 

13-minute motion picture, color or bew. 
Produced by Indiana University (A-V 
Center), 1956. Available from the pro- 
ducer as well as other university and 
educational film libraries.* Rental rates 
will vary. 

Proven ideas on the types, locations, 
and contents of bulletin boards in various 
rooms and for various audiences are 
shown by example. Greatest stress is 
laid on the principle that organization, 


discussion stimulation of older senior 
|highs through adults. The leaders’ man- 


formal or informal, is the most important 
single facet of effective use. 


LOUIS 
deROCHEMONT 
ASSOCIATES 


Presents 


| build a 
| FUND RAISING 
program 


around these three 
inspirational films 


His own intimate, revaling life story! First a 
great musician, philosopher, theologian 

then a jungle doctor, surrendering his career 
to battle terror and death amidst Africa’s su- 


perstition. 


“A remarkable feat in personality penetration. 
I doubt that I have ever seen a film biography 
of equal depth.” 


Norman Cousins, Editor of SATURDAY REVIEW 


“There is in the picture a reflective, poetic quality 
. the force of his philosophical convictions is 
potently put across in this film.” 


Bosley Crowther, N. Y. TIMES 
16 mm 80 minutes Color Rental: $60.00 Black & White: 


$45.00 Sale: (7 year lease . . . No Dealers) Color: $500. 
Black & White: $350. 


ScHWEITZER, 


ONLY FEATURE-LENGTH 
CINEMA BIOGRAPHY OF 

NOBEL PEACE PRIZE WINNER 
_ ACADEMY AWARD WINNER _ 


Simple, honest and tremendously moving, this 
film traces the astonishing career of Miss Keller 
from her birth until her present age of 77. It re- 
veals in dramatic detail how the blind, deaf and 
mute woman overcame insuperable handicaps to 
become one of the great world figures. 

“A Film for all Times.” 

Bosley Crowther, N. Y. TIMES 
16 mm 45 minutes Rental $12.50 Sale (Lease for life of 
print . . . no dealers): $100. 


IN HER STORY 
Academy Award Winner 


>. The Myeor 
OF Our £. 
A MODERN REVELATION 


OF THE GREATEST STORY 
EVER TOLD 


“IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD?’ is not just another 
travelogue, but a beautifully devout and authentic non- 
sectarian biblical aid. It should prove of great value to 
those who are anxious to interpret for themselves as for 
others the biblical land, its people and customs, its 
religious epic.” 

Charles R. Eberhardt, Former Professor of Biblical 


Interpretation, Fellow of Royal Geographical Society, 
Director of Biblical Arts and Sciences, Inc. 


food 


16mm 80 minutes Color Rental: $45.00 Sale: $500. (7 


year lease . . . no dealers) 


Send for latest Catalogue of Great Films to: 


“LOUIS de ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES FILM LIBRARY 


267 West 25 St. New York 1, N.Y. ORegon 5-7220 


The use of the | 


“OUR CHILDREN” 


series in your 


VACATION 
BIBLE SCHOOL 


will prove to be a rich and 
rewarding experience in 
helping boys and girls grow 
in their daily Christian life. 


13 motion pictures dealing 
positively with cheating, 
dishonesty, selfishness and 
other Christian living 
problems. 

Acclaimed by many to be the 
finest discussion films for 
guiding children in their 
Christian faith and life. 


Help them lear. more about the 
Bible and the early Christian 
church with — 


“THE LIVI 


26 films which au 
the life and tea: 


“BOOK 


10 films on the 
early Chris 


All are 15 minute films — ideally 
suited to the normal teaching sched- 
ule — and are available in either 
color or black and white. 

Rentals from $5.00. 


TO GUIDE YOU — complete utiliza- 
tion and worship program booklets 
are available on each series. 


Let them SEE what youre 
saying with 


family flrs 


FAMILY FILMS 
5823 Santa Monica Blvd., 


Holiywood 38, Calif. 


Please send free catalog and other material 
suitable for Vacation Bible School programs. | 


2 Se L?, 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
We eeereer se ee, 
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The film uses illustrative material of a 
more or less secular nature but there is 
no reason why the basic points involved 
could not be transferred to a church 
situation by a viewing group during the 
follow-up period. Good use is made of 
simple, easily acquired raw materials; the 
script is visualized with clarity and 
imagination. In a few spots, the nar- 
ration is slightly muffled, and the ending 
is not as strong as it could have been, 
but the film deserves to be RECOMMENDED 
for the instruction, ACCEPTABLE for the 
motivation, of leaders and teachers. 

(X-D-5; 13)+ 


Mid-East Profile 


28-minute motion picture, color or 
bew. Produced by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches (Broadcasting and Film 
Commission), 1958. Available from de- 
nominational and other BFC film l- 
braries.* Rental: $12.00 color, $8.00 b&w. 

Moving into the title subject with a 
documentary approach, the film studies 
the physical characteristics of the lands 
comprising the Middle East and summer- 
izes pertinent, contemporary political 
developments in each before delving 
more deeply into the cultural and reli- 
gious life of the peoples. The final seg- 
ment pays particular attention to Islam’s 
resurgence, its expanding social concern, 
and the snowballing challenges posed to 
Christianity in the region by these de- 
velopments. Moslem testimonies as to 
the vitality of their faith are capped by 
their common question, “Why don’t you 
Christians leave us alone?” 

This question alone could cause Prot- 
estants to examine their reasons for not 
leaving them alone—yes, for seeking ever 
to make known the gospel in all corners 
of the world. “Mid-East Profile” has its 
minor flaws: too much factual informa- 
tion is covered in the time alloted, por- 
tions of the script are going out of date 
as the area changes its manifold com- 
plexions, and a good bit of background 
data is needed for optimum use. These 
are significantly outweighed, however, by 
the downbeat tone of the narrative, ap- 
preciation for nonchristian views, de- 
lineation of Muslim-Christian relation- 
ships, and provocative objectivity. Color 
camera work is broad in its sweep and 
the script’s honesty is refreshing. HicHLy 
RECOMMENDED for the discussion stimula- 
tion of young people through adults, the 
film is RECOMMENDED for the instruction 
of senior highs through adults and dis- 
cussion stimulation of senior highs. 

(V-C-8; VIII-C, D)+ 


Simon and Lucy of Alaska 


51-frame filmstrip, color, captions. Pro- 
duced by Society for Visual Education, 
1958. Available from denominational film 
libraries and other SVE dealers.* Sale: 
$6.00. 

Glimpses of Eskimo village life in the 
new state’s western sector are portrayed 
through photographs. Hunting, fishing, 
dog-sled trips, household chores, and 
school activities are covered, as question 
frames, interspersed throughout the con- 
inuity, offer built-in hooks for follow- 
up. 
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VIEWLEX PROJECTORS 
are used in over 
100,000 Schools 


Time Tested... 


Time Proven In More € 
A. V. School Programs Than Any Other Projector! 


The iewlex v-25 
Combination 35mm Filmstrip 


and 2" x 2’ Slide Projector! 


Reports from leading educators and A-V directors throughout the 
nation affirm the fact Viewlex projectors have provided the best service 
of all equipment in their schools. Here are a few reasons why— 


Simple Operation—the easiest, quickest threading system ever devised! 
: iy Bae the film into the projector channel and it’s automatically 
readed. 


Sharp, Brilliant Pictures—500 watt lamp in the exclusive Light Mul- 
tiplier optical system give evenly distributed light to every section of 
the screen ... brilliant images even in lighted rooms. 
Versatile—Project single or double frame filmstrip, vertical or horizon- 
tal, or 2” x 2” and bantam slides. Switch from one to the other in seconds 
without fumbling or difficult mechani¢al manipulations. 


Cool, efficient operation—Exclusive “Venturi-Airjector” cooling system 
means projector is always cool—even after long periods of use. Length- 
ens lamp life too. 


Rugged — Performance-proven to take the punishment of constant 
school usage without breakdown. 


Other Viewlex projectors 
available from $50.25 to 
$495.00. Ask your Viewlex 
Audio-Visual franchised 
dealer for a demonstration, 
or write for catalog. 


All Viewlex projectors are GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME. 


iewlex unc. 
35-07 QUEENS BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. ¥ 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Slide & Filmstrip Projectors 
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This ease-of-utilization feature, plus 
‘the warm, genuine family life captured, 
‘are a pair of prime assets. A further 
‘strength of the piece is that several 
stereotypes of Eskimo life are dispelled 

[by seeing the home as a cottage, not an 

ligloo. Church life is integrated as a 

‘normal part of Simon’s and Lucy’s inter- 

ests, though it is not given any great 

‘emphasis. In some photos, the persons 

jpictured are noticeably aware of the 

mera but this does not make much 

‘difference to many younger viewers. The 

‘attempt to inform children of some of the 

outside influences affecting these people 

may be over the heads of the intended 
jaudience (at least as it is worded in the 

\script), but the attempt is commendable 

nonetheless. RecommenvED for the in- 
struction of primaries and juniors, the 
filmstrip might stimulate good discussion 
‘among these ages on more than surface 

_ considerations. 
 (V-B-4)+ 


Turn the Other Cheek 
15-minute picture, color or b&w, guide. 

‘Produced by Family Films, 1958. Avail- 
able from denominational and other 
| Family film libraries.* Rental: $8.00 color, 
$5.00 baw. 

| Little Molly speaks unkindly to the 
‘mother of one of her friends for reasons 

sufficient to her young mind. When the 
girl's parents hear of this, they insist she 

_ call the woman and apologize. Reluctantly 

\she does and, much to her surprise, the 
“woman tenders her an apology for giving 
the youngster understandable grounds 
_ for the original outburst. 

| A touchy problem is dramatized in- 
_ nocuously and directly. Some adults may 
_ consider the situation unnatural and con- 
_ trived, yet younger viewers may see the 
‘meat for real discussion. RECOMMENDED 
as a discussion springboard with older 
_ primaries, it is ACCEPTABLE for the same 
‘| type of use with juniors and parents. 
Script and acting are adequate; running 
time is just about perfect for use within 
a 45-minute session. 
(VI-B-3)+ 


| The News Reel 


Dates of NCC’s Broadcasting 
and Film Commission’s Radio-TV 
_ Workshops for 1959 


_ April 2-4—Louisville, Kentucky. 
_ tucky Council of Churches; Louisville 
_ Area Council of Churches.) 

(April 6-8—New Orleans, Louisiana. (The 
Greater New Orleans Federation of 
| Churches.) 

| April 27-May 1—Brookings, South Da- 
| kota, at South Dakota State College. 
(South Dakota Council of Churches; 
North Dakota Interchurch Council.) 
May 6-8—Syracuse, New York. (Syra- 
| cuse Council of Churches; New York 
~ Council of Churches.) 

May 13-15—Pittsburgh, . Pennsylvania. 
_ (Council of Churches of the Pittsburgh 
- Area.) 

September 21-24—Richmond, Virginia. 
_ (The Virginia Council of Churches and 
Union Theological Seminary.) 
(Continued on page 43) 
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ENRICH YOUR SERVICES THROUGHOUT THE 


BUG Ye 5 “GATES OF GLORY” 


The inspiring story of Christ’s last days, 
from the Last Supper to the Ascension; 
climaxed with the magnificent Hallelujah 
Chorus. Use for Sunday School and Wore 
ship Services during the Lent and Easter 
Season. 


30 minutes, B&W, Rental $12.00 


Easter’s meaning to modern times! 
“HE LIVES” 


Applying the Easter message to a modern 
family, Christ’s words, “Because I live, Ye 
shall live also,” are dramatically emphasized 
as the world’s assurance of eternal life. 
Use for Easter Services, Sunday School, 
and Youth Groups. 


30 minutes, B&W, Rental $13.50; Color $22.50 


A favorite from the Living Bible Series. 

“HE IS RISEN” 

The Easter story from Jesus on the Cross to 

His Appearance to Mary. Full color, living 

characters. With Worship Service guide. 
Filmstrip, $5.00; with Multi-Use Record, $8.00 


New This Season! 
“IN JOSEPH’S GARDEN” 


The first Easter as recorded in the Gospels. 
New and original artwork. With Worship 
Service guide. 

Filmstrip, $5.00; with Multi-Use Record, $8.00 


Add visual emphasis to Lenten Services. 


“PASSION STORY” 


The Last Journey to Jerusalem | 
The Upper Room 
The Betrayal in Gethsemane 


Jesus Before the High Priest 
_ The Trial Before Pilate 
The Crucifixion 


A dramatic means of conveying the full significance of Christ’s suffering and death. Full 
color. Living characters in realistic settings. Includes leader’s guides, Ideal for Worship 
Services or Church Schools. 

Filmstrips, $5.00 each; with Multi-Use Record, $8.00 each 


. Set of 6 filmstrips and 6 records.........$43.75 
SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE: “cee oF 6 filmstrips only.............s00 27.50 


Concordia Films 


St. Louis 18, Mo. 


For complete motion picture 
and filmstrip catalogs, see 
your local dealer or write: 


ives Resources 


for April 


Primary 
Department 


by Caroline Cole PINEO* 


THEME FOR APRIL: 
Listening to God 


For the Leader 


“Worship is the effort of man to come 
nearer to God, and silence is the best 
opportunity for man and God to approach 
each other.”* 

William Gladstone was one of the 
greatest English statesmen who ever 
lived. Some people say he did more than 
any other person of his time to help 
build a peaceful world. What was Glad- 
stone’s secret? How was it possible for 
him to accomplish so much? At nine 
o'clock every morning William Glad- 
stone went to church to pray. Wherever 
he was, whatever he was doing, he spent 
a few minutes early in the day talking 
with God. 

“If you were attending a service of 


worship in a Quaker meeting house, you ° 


would find it different in one special way 
from your own church. There would be 
no organ music as you entered the 
church. No choir would sing a proces- 
sional; nor would the whole congrega- 
tion sing a hymn together. Rather, when 
the time came for the service to begin, 
everyone would enter the meeting house, 
find a place, and sit down quietly. Some 
might close their eyes or bow their heads; 
others might not. But everyone would 
be talking with God. 

“They would talk with God about 
many things; and then they would sit 
quietly, waiting for God to speak. God 
wants us to share our thoughts with him, 
but he wants us also to listen so that he 
may speak to us.” 


*Editor of Educational Materials for Chil- 
dren, American Friends Service Committee, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

*Anna L, Curtis, in The Pilgrim Elemen- 
tary Teacher. Used by permission of the 
author. 

"By Caroline Cole Pineo, in Children’s 
Religion, Pilgrim Press. Used’ by permis- 
sion. 
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Anna L. Curtis tells about a young boy, 
seven years old, who said he always had 
a good time in the Quaker meeting. 

“What does thee do?” she asked. 

“Oh, I talk with God. I tell him what 
I’ve been doing all week; and if I’ve been 
naughty, he just says he hopes I'll be 
better now. Then we plan together what 
we are going to do next week.” 

These April services will help us dis- 
cover what it means to listen to God, 
whether we are alone or in a group. 

A leader will want to meditate on: 
(1) the joys and responsibilities of being 
a leader, so as to gain perspective; (2) 
ways to enrich and deepen her own re- 
ligious living, so as to become a more 
effective “channel of God’s spirit”; and 
(3) experiences the boys and girls have 
had which provide open doors to adven- 
tures. 

A leader will find it helpful to: (1) 
read all the material included for the 
month as a whole, so as to sense direc- 
tion and major emphases; (2) evaluate 
individual services, so as to select, adapt, 
and substitute materials which will be 
most meaningful to her group; and (3) 
discover ways to eliminate distractions of 
physical setting and schedule, so as to 
provide as worshipful an atmosphere as 
possible. 


Additional Resources 


In the books frequently referred to 
throughout these services, the following 
sections will be helpful: In As Children 
Worship® there is good material for the 
leader under the heading “Silence and 
Expectancy,” pages 27-32. The same book 
contains poems and prayers which may 
be used with the children, pages 24, 47-49. 

Materials on prayer may be found in 
More Children’s Worship in the Church 
School,’ pages 69-86, 169-170. 

Additional verses from the Bible: 
Proverbs 20:12; Psalms 4:4b; 90:17a; 
92:1,2; 5:3a; 122:1; Job 37:14b; Isaiah 
30:15c; Habakkuk 2:20. 

The following leaflets and books may 
be borrowed or bought: 

On Sitting Still, by Mary C. Test, Friends 
Book Store, 302 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., 10c. 

Let’s Listen, Friends General Conference, 
1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa., $1.00. 

Thine Is the Glory, Florence Taylor, 
Westminster Press, 65c. 


Interest Centers 


Service No. 1: pictures of things that 
happen silently, such as snowflakes fall- 
ing, sunrise or sunset, rose unfolding, 
child praying. 

Service No. 2: a picture of Jesus pray- 
ing; the Bible opened to Matthew 6. 

Service No. 3: a reproduction of “The 
Angelus,” by Jean Francois Millet. (This 
can probably be borrowed from a local 
library or school. Reproductions may be 
ordered from Oestreicher’s, 1208 Sixth 
Ave., New York 36, N.Y., in various sizes, 
from 11 x 14 at $3.00.) 

Service No. 4. A reproduction of Pen- 
rose’s “Indians and Quakers at Worship.” 
A small copy is in the pupil’s book, Find- 
ing God Through Work and Worship, by 
Mary Esther McWhirter, Pilgrim Press, 
revised 1959. If this is not available, set 
up the room as a Quaker meeting for 
worship, with no interest center. The 
chairs should be arranged in two sec- 
tions, one on either side of a center aisle, 
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and another row of seats across the fr 
of the room facing the others. 


1. Being Quiet 


PreLUDE (for the month): 
and Father of mankind” at 
CALL TO WorsuHIP (for the month): “Wi 

softly, be silent’® 
Sone: “This is my Father’s worl 

(stanzas 1 and 2) 10 
TALK: 


“Dear 


On Sitting STILL F | 

Anyone can wiggle, and anyone e| 
make a noise; even the smallest bab} 
do. When you were a few weeks old, y| 
were quiet only when you were as 
and even then you sometimes made qu 
noises and clenched your tiny fists. 4 
young creatures like to keep movi 
you’ will remember when you think | 
a kitten playing ball with a scrap } 
paper or chasing its own tail. 

But little animals soon learn that mq 
important than chasing their tails is t) 
art of sitting perfectly still. They k 
that often the only way to be safe 
be so quiet no one knows they are “the 
Have you ever watched a young rab’ 
on the lawn at dusk? He comes out 
the shadows and starts across the gre 
to nibble a few of the lettuce leaves 
your garden. But he catches a glimp 
‘of you as you come around the corner }| 
put away your bike, and suddenly i 
sits as still as a statue, not even 
ing an ear. As soon as you have vanish} f 
toward the garage he starts slowly hoy 
ping again, until—bang! The screen Ht 
closes after you, and he “freezes” a 
Only when his world is quite still 
does he finally dare to cross the g 
to the vegetable patch and start his di) 
ner: ce 

The American Indians learned to y 
through the woods, when hunting, v 
out stepping on twigs that snap or ¢ 
ing into bushes that crackle when # 
break. The next time you are in th 
woods you might try to walk silently, ar} 
you will see how hard it is. The Indiaz} 
even learned to paddle their canoi 
silently, so that there was no gurgle (| 
drip from the paddle to warn game ‘) 
their approach. 

Sometimes it seems as if the most wor 
derful things in the world happen jj 
stillness. Great storms of wind and rail 
and lightning that destroy houses an} 
forests make tremendous noise, but tt) 
most astonishing miracles of creatio| 
happen without a sound. Did you ey ; 
hear the sun rise in the morning or 
at night? Do you hear seeds push wu 
through the earth or apples grow roun! 
and fat? Do you hear even the faintes 
rustle when a rosebud opens on a sum) 
mer morning? When you go to the stor| 
and buy a new pair of shoes, you f 
that your feet are bigger than they wer| 
the last time, but did you hear ther| 
grow? Of course you didn’t, but all th) 
time in the silence you are growing| 
and when you stop to think of it, it is | 
most wonderful thing. 

(The leader may Sofas to ask | 
things that happen silently and be 
dren suggest examples, su 
given above or others, like lou | 
flakes, or leaves.) 

When we come to church, we too mus 


3As Children Worship, Jeanette E. Per 
kins, nee Press 

‘The ole World Singing, E. L. The 
Friendship Press. 


he ‘arn to sit still, to give our souls inside 


aw a chance to grow and to help us 


nd God. 

i| Mary Tesr° 
‘one: “I talk to God wherever I may 
be,”* “I love the quietness of prayer”® 


BADER: 

‘| (Hold up a large piece of paper on 

hich is written, in large letters, the 

Jord SILENT.) Look closely at this 

ord. Now look closely at this. (Hold 

p another paper on which is written 
ISTEN.) They have exactly the same 

\tters. Do you think it is true that if 

‘ie want to listen to God, we must first 

e silent? (Encourage children to ex- 

tess their ideas, as time permits.) 

\ERSES FROM THE BIBLE: James 4:8a;3 

||Psalms 46:10a; 145:18; Isaiah 50:15b 

EADER: 

(Explain that the Quakers, or Society 

| Friends, are people who spend a great 

‘eal of time in silent worship, listening to 

lod. If there are Quakers or a meeting 

“ /ouse in your community, make the ex- 
- ‘lanation specific.) 

|Here is a poem that tells what hap- 

ened when a young boy visited a 

viends’ meeting. 

OEM: 

i A Very Quiet CHURCH 

oday I went with my friend to his 
church; 

| was a Friends’ meeting house. 

had never been to that kind of church 

before. . 

: le told me that there would be no music 

» and no preaching, 

- |hat the people just sat quietly and 
_ thought about God. 

|| wondered what such a church would 

be like. 


| 
|| was very, very quiet as we walked into 
the meeting house; 

_| thought that even the room seemed 
quiet 

Jith its brown rug and plain walls, 
ind windows of clear glass, 

' \tnd people sitting silently in the pews. 
| didn’t know if I could just sit and think 
~ about God; 

had never tried to do that before. 


_ lirst I thought of some of the Bible 
_ | stories I knew; 

_ could remember many of the stories of 
_ Jesus. 

as I ppouent of Jesus and the way he 
lived, . 

|felt that I wanted to live a better life, 
myself. 


is I looked out through the clear win- 
| dows, 
could see the trees against the blue sky; 


_ God’s world, 

nd I thought, “God’s very wonderful, 
| indeed; 

- has made such a good world for all 
us.” 


jomehow the silence made God seem 

very near; 

t was easy to talk to God and worship 

| Him in that quiet room. 

a ae. Hetene M. Svurrer’ 

EADER: 

| (@xplain the Friends’ custom of shak- 
fag hands with those on either side of 


¢ 


*On Sitting Still, Mary Test. The Friends 
took Store. Used by permission. 

"Hymns for Primary Worship, Westmin- 
ter or Judson Press. 

"From the International Journal of Reli- 
ious Education, April 1952. 
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‘hey made me think of all the beauty in - 


one, to close a silent meeting, and that 
this will be the plan for us during these 
Sundays in April. Quote “Quiet our 
minds”’* to introduce a few moments of 
silence.) 


MOMENTS OF SILENCE 


girl, or the Bible readings may be 
assigned to children.) 

1. Jesus had been very busy all day 
at the home of Simon and Peter. People 
crowded in to listen to his teaching, to 
ask his help. He was very tired when 
the time came to rest. Early the next 
morning crowds gathered outside the 
x house where he was staying. When Jesus’ 
2: Learning from Jesus eae palette to he him, he was not 
: there. (Read Mark 1:35-37.) 

PRELUDE: (See No. 1, above) (Sing “Jesus went alone to pray,”’° 
CaLL To WorsuiP: (See No. 1, above) be a 1 and 2.) 

a P 26 2. ere was much work to do to tell 
Sone: “Jesus was a los tet peuglel sbonksGsd mic enccdedind 
STORY OvTLINES AND Sone: “Jesus Talked group to help him. He had to choose 

with God disciples; but before he could choose 

(From the brief story outlines given them, he had to talk with God. (Read 
here, the leader can develop stories with Luke 6:12,13.) 
conversation and “color detail.” Each 3. It had been a happy day. Men, 
story may be told by a different boy or women, and children had listened eagerly. 


V.C. S. time 


means 


JUDSON time! 


...and an opportunity to bring to children 
the very best in Christian Education 


1959 Theme: GOD 


JUDSON'S complete two-week Vacation Church 
School materials were planned for you, your chil- 
dren, your church. Experienced Christian Educators 
have graded each session and each activity to the 
4 age level—physical, mental and emotional—of each 
age group. They are the teaching tools that every 
teacher seeks. With them growth takes place. A 
creatively Christian, spiritually satisfying experience 
for teacher and pupil. 


® Bible-Based 

Christ Centered 

Child Motivated 
Flexible and Adaptable 
Complete in every way 


To give you a first-hand demonstration of the 1959 
JUDSON V.C.S. material an Introductory Kit is 
now available. In it you will find 19 actual V.C.S. 
items. Among them are the New Planning Book, 
V.C.S. Certificates, Pupil's Worksheets and a Pupil's 
Workbook, an Attendance Card, a V.C.S. Button, 
a complete Story Book Packet and a full set of 
Teacher's Texts covering each of the V.C.S. age 
groups—from three years of age to fourteen years 
of age. These texts are . 


Nursery: The Threes at Vacation Church School 
Kindergarten: God's Plan for Happy Homes 
Primary: Learning More About God 

Junior: Worshiping God 

Junior High: Quest for God 


Write today for this $5.26 value; only $3.75! 


Available at your local Bookstore 


or the JUDSON PRESS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Jesus was weary as he told his disciples 
to go ahead of him to the other side of 
the lake. He would follow; but first he 
must talk to God. (Read Matthew 14: 22, 
235) 

4. Sometimes there were hard de- 
cisions to make. Even when his friends 
were too weary to pray with him, and 
his enemies were seeking a way to get 
rid of him, Jesus went away by 
to ask God to tell him what to do. (Read 
Matthew 26:36. Sing “Jesus went alone 
to pray,”® stanzas 3 and 4.) 

5. The disciples knew that prayer 
meant a great deal to Jesus. They knew 
that he often went away by himself to 
pray, sometimes staying all night. They 
believed it was his praying that made it 
possible for him to live as he did. They, 
too, wanted to learn how to pray. “Teach 
us,” they said. “Teach us to pray.” And 
Jesus said to them, “When you pray, 
say, . . .” (Repeat together the Lord’s 
Prayer.) 


Porm: 


Sayine PRAYERS’ 
To say my prayers is not to pray 
Unless I mean the words I say; 
Unless I think to whom I speak 
And with my heart His blessing seek. 
Then let me, when I come to pray, 
Not only heed the words I say, 
But let me seek with earnest care 
To have my thoughts go with my prayer. 
—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


WHERE 
ARE YOUR 
TEACHING 
PICTURES? 


To keep your 


PICTURE FILE DEPARTMENT 
232 South Prospect Street, Marion, Ohio 


community 
playthings 


more die just fun—ninds 
and bodies GROW with 
them! 
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Moments oF SILENCE: (Introduce with 
“God, whose spirit . . .”*) 


3. The Angelus 


PRELUDE: (See No. 1 above) 

Cat, To Worsuie: (See No. 1 above) 
Sone: “Quiet our minds’’* 

Story: “The Angelus” 


Jean Francois Millet grew up in a little 
village in Normandy, France. Most of its 
people, like his parents, were simple, 
hard-working peasants. Year after year 
they plowed and planted, tilled and har- 
vested. Sometimes they became discour- 
aged when lack of rain or disease hurt 
their crops, or sickness kept them from 
their work. At other times they were gay 
and happy, as when warm sunshine and 
gentle rains brought good harvests, or 
families and neighbors kept strong and 
well, helping one another. For the peo- 
ple in Jean’s little village had discovered 
a secret—the secret of how to keep on 
living, day after day, with courage and 
hope. When Jean Francois Millet grew 
up and became a famous artist, he 
painted a picture that tells this secret. 

(Hold the picture “The Angelus” as 
you tell its story.) 

Time for harvesting potatoes had come. 
The green plants had withered and died, 
and the fork turned up little hills of big, 
firm potatoes. It had been a big plant- 
ing, and now everyone had to work hard 
to get the crop in before the rains fell. 
Both the farmer and his wife were 
needed to help finish with the digging 
and to prepare the bags for the great 
outdoor market. 

For many hours they had worked to- 
gether, pausing once in .a while to 
straighten their bent backs, to speak of 
their good crop, to glance off to the vil- 
lage and the little farmhouse to be sure 
all was well. The path of the sun told 
them it was getting on towards evening 


®More Children’s Worship in the Church 
School, Jeanette Perkins Brown. Harper & 
Brothers. 


are: 


> play experiences 
which educate 


> play equipment 
which lasts 


For free copy of new 
1959 catalog write to: 


community 
playthings 
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and they must finish their day’s wor 
quickly. 
Before they had finished, out a - 
the open fields sounded the call to ey 
ning prayers from the little church § 
the distance. Quietly the farmer set asic 
his fork; his wife set down her bas 
They bowed their heads. This was ¢ 
moment to say “Thank you” to God | fy 
the day’s labors and to remember b 
him their family and neighbors. 
thought about the happy, glad in, 
that had happened; they were sorry fy 
unkind words that had been said. vi f 
asked God to stay near them throug) 
the night and bring them safely to an) 
other day. They knew that God wal 
near to each of them, for every evenin| — 
at the Angelus hour the bells rang oj 
a message: “We ought always to pra) 
and not lose heart. Pray without ceas) 
ing. In everything give thanks, for th| 
is the will of God.” eh 


CCF 
Sone: “This is my Father’s world’* } 
Meprration: “Inside of each of us,” 9 


More Children’s Worship; page 171. 


i‘ 
) 
MoMENTS OF SILENCE 


( 
AY 


4, “Be Still and Know” 


PRELUDE: (See No. 1 above) 

CaLL TO WorsuHipP: (See No. 1 above) 
Sone: “My Father’s house”® (stanza 3) | 
LEADER: 


(Reread “A Very Quiet Church,” d 
review the ideas in the poem.) | 
The Quaker children who lived i 
Easton, New York, in 1775 liked 
meeting house. To them it was bea 
because it was simple and plain. Betwee 
its roughly hewn logs there were wid) — 
cracks, As they sat in meeting on Fir 
Day (Sunday), they sometimes saw 
squirrel scamper up a tree or watch 1) 
a bird. \_ 
Story: “Feathers” 4 

One summer morning in the year 177) 
something happened at the mee i) 
Easton which the children never forgo| 
The meeting began as usual with every) 
one sitting quietly. In the silence, Go| 
seemed near and real. 

Among those who sat on the facin| 
bench was Zebulon Hoxie. To all he wa) 
a beloved older Friend. He was “Gre 
father” to many of the children h 
his real granddaughter, Dinah. Fo 
few moments she looked affectioy : 
at him. 

Then, after a time, her eyes J 
toward the crack in the front wall of t 
meeting house. Through the 
suddenly caught sight of a row of mo 
feathers: red, blue, yellow, 
Dinah’s heart pounded with fright. 
knew what feathers meant: Indians . . 
danger . . . and probably death fon 
those in the meeting house. But she 
been so well trained in Quaker 
that she neither moved nor made 
sound. i} 

Presently, as Dinah’s mother raised he} 
head, she saw the row of feathers wh 
had terrified her daughter. Now 
were advancing slowly toward the mé 
ing house. Her face turned ne 
white as the snowy kerchief which 
wore over her gray dress. Da 

The next instant an Indian appeare’ 
at the window. Avon his head he we © 
the band of feathers which Dinah ani 
her mother had seen. 


*Sing, Children, Sing, Abingdon Pr ss 


| By this time everyone in the room saw 
ie unexpected visitor. But no one broke 
Y 4 silence, not even the youngest child. 
Without making the slightest sound, 
by he Indian chief walked around to the 
_ pen oY, For what seemed like 
A be he stood there as straight and still 

bronze statue. With keen black eyes 
le Wetidied the men, scrutinizing each 
4 < from head to toe. At last he seemed 
m | ve assured himself that not one of 
4 i. ered a gun, knife, or any other 


Gilioving the motion of his hand, a 
‘ozen other Indians came from their 
| places to stand beside their chief 
\a the doorway. In full sight of the wor- 
t rs, each Indian took an arrow from 
: this quiver which he carried. Then he 
_ fade ready to release the arrow at a 
jignal from his chief. 
|The silent worship continued. Dinah 
ooked at the Indian leader and then at 
“ier grandfather. Even now, in this mo- 
‘nent of danger, his blue eyes had not 
» st their gentle expression. With un- 
i vavering kindliness, they gazed directly 
ato the flashing black eyes of the chief. 
leither man spoke. Neither moved a 
auscle. But in the long moment of 
ilence a great struggle went on between 
ow they felt, between love and hate. 
At last the eyes of the Indian fell and 
e bowed his head. Love, greater than 
ate, had won. 
He then eta ay to his warriors, who 
ame with him into the meeting house. 
lollewing the example of their leader, 
! oy placed their bows and arrows in a 
corner. With steps as quiet as falling 
nowflakes, they crossed the floor ace 
‘at down on a bench. 
The silent meeting went on. When the 
ur ended, Zebulon Hoxie went over to 
fake the hands of the Indian chief. Be- 
use the chief knew only a little English, 
‘ebulon Hoxie made signs, inviting him 
od his warriors to dinner. 
| When the meal was over, the Indian 
hief began to speak with difficulty. 
come”—he pointed in the direc- 
on of the meeting house—“to kill” With 
ese words he touched the bow and ar- 


omen me these tals 


Worship Great Spirit. Great Spirit 
} Indian, too.” The chief placed his 
and over his heart. “Great Spirit say, 
indian, no kill white men.’ ” 
Dinah always remembered the next 
joment when the chief, moving toward 
| gee of the cabin, placed over it a 
feather, plucked from his head- 
ess. Then he reached out his arms 
tae his host, declaring, “Safe! All! 
idians and you — friends!” 
3 Mary EstHer McWuirter”’ 


orm: “Chorale for Peace”! (read 
| against the musical background) 
ONG: “Tf with all your hearts’”* 
VERSES: Matthew 7:12; Luke 6:31 


OMENTS OF SILENCE: 

| Guch questions as the following might 
® suggested at intervals: How did God 
yeak to the minds of the Quakers as 
2y went on worshiping? What do you 
he told them to do? What made 
ndians put their bows and arrows in 
‘corner, and then join the Quakers in 
ip? How did worshiping together in 
e help the Indians and Quakers 
to trust and love each other?) 


sed by permission of the author. 
“Cl ldren’s Worship in the _ Church 
rool, Jeanette Perkins Brown. Harpers. 
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Note to Primary and Junior Leaders 


The article beginning on page 18, “Use Many Related Teaching Procedures, IV,” 
is concerned with procedures for worship and teaching suitable to the third and 
fourth grades. It will be of interest to all teachers. The January article in this series 
was related to first and second grades. The one to come in April is on the fifth and 


sixth grades. 


Junior Department 


by Gertrude Ann PRIESTER’ 


THEME FOR APRIL: 


Growing as a Christian 


For the Leader of Worship 


Junior boys and girls are coming to 
the point in their growing when they 
begin to do some serious thinking about 
themselves and the way they act, think, 
and feel. They have passed the point 
when they can expect adults to excuse 
their shortcomings and their thoughtless- 
ness about other people, because now 
they are no longer little children who are 
not held responsible for their actions. 

Juniors have had to face the fact that 
others of their own age group can do 
some things better and can gain more 
group admiration in some ways than 
they can. And they are often dissatisfied 
with themselves to a degree far greater 
than any dissatisfaction they may cause 
their teachers or parents. Having reached 
the time when he must accept himself 
for what he knows he is, and at the same 
time must learn how to fit that self to 
the growing demands made upon him, a 
child of this age is in danger of becom- 
ing dissatisfied with himself to the point 
of actual self-dislike and personal frus- 
tration. Juniors are badly in need of 
your love and friendship, and of your 
sincere liking as well. 

In an article entitled “On Falling in 
Love with Yourself,”* the author puts 
forth a plea for teachers and parents to 
help a child fall in love with himself — 
in short, to help a child learn to enjoy 
himself as he is. Perhaps this might be 


~ said to be one part of God’s purpose for 


man, to fall in love with himself, in the 
broadest sense of the word “love.” God 
does not work to make a man over. 
Rather he works to free a man to be his 
best self. This is the self that is fully 
known to God, with all the abilities and 
potentialities created by God in this man 
whom he has made to his own glory. 
This is the self that is to be set free from 
the limitations imposed upon it by man’s 
own sinfulness, the self with which it 
might be a good thing for a man to fall 
in love! 

A junior, like any one of us, needs to 
be helped to come to a good balance 


*Curriculum water and editor, Lans- 
downe, Pennsylvani 
1Children’s Pligion, April, 1958. 


between liking himself, respecting him- 
self for what he really is, and seeing his 
best self as the goal toward which he 
strives. Growing up is a difficult enough 
job without always having to be frus- 
trated by being reminded that one could 
and should “do better.” In all of this, 
we must never lose sight of God and his 
will for this person whom he has created. 
Otherwise we get in our own way and 
distort the picture, adding to the frustra- 
tion and sense of defeat because we have 
lost our purpose and direction. If the 
church is to be for juniors the fellow- 
ship it is meant to be on earth, we must 
surround them with love and the security 
of knowing that they are a part of this 
fellowship, growing together toward God 
through Jesus Christ. 


Resource Suggestions 


Doubtless you have in your library, 
or available for use, one or more good 
books that help you to know more about 
the juniors you are guiding and teach- 
ing. If you are not familiar with the 
Intermediate Portfolio (for junior teach- 
ers) available from the Association for 
Childhood Education, 1200 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C., price 75 cents, 
you would do well to add it to your 
resources. 

The ability to tell a good story and to 
tell it well cannot be overestimated when 
it comes to dealing with children. The 
Storyteller in Religious Education, by 
Jeanette Perkins Brown, published by 
Pilgrim Press, is an excellent guidebook 
for learning to tell stories in a meaning- 
ful way that will maintain the interest 
of your listeners and achieve the pur- 
pose of your teaching. It will also help 
you to judge more critically the kinds of 
stories you are telling, the relevance of 
these stories, and their suitability for 
your group. 


1. Facing the Problems 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: 

Sometime before you plan to make use 
of these worship suggestions, have your 
juniors take a poll of their friends by 
asking each one of them this question: 
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“What do you think is the hardest part 
of being a Christian?” The juniors will 
be asked to report their findings in the 
worship service. 


The Service 


PRELUDE: “Take my life and let it be,” 
No. 58 in Hymns for Junior Worship 


CaLL To Worsuip: Psalm 119:18. 


Hymn: “Take my life and let it be,” No. 
58. This will be used as the theme 
hymn for this month. If you wish to 
make a substitution, choose one that 
sets forth the idea of being used by 
God according to his will. 


Reports: Ask the juniors who polled 
their friends to tell the answers they 
received to the question: “What is the 
hardest part of being Christian?” 

PRAYER: 

Ask the juniors to bow their heads and 
pray silently as you review for them 
some of the problems just mentioned. 
Pause after each statement of an idea, 
to allow the children time to ask God’s 
help in learning to deal with that prob- 
lem. Close with a brief prayer asking 
God’s help and thanking him for some 
of the specific gifts your juniors possess, 
such as health, strength, friendliness, 
schools where they can learn, homes 
where they are loved, enthusiasm for 
adventure and new things, a sense of 
fair play, concern for others, and the 
ability to carry through responsibilities. 
Hymn: Choose a hymn dealing with per- 

sonal stewardship, such as “Dear Lord, 

we give our youth to thee’ or “We 


would bring our treasures,” from 


Hymns for Junior Worship. 
SERVICE OF OFFERING 


Scripture: Matthew 5:3-12. If your jun- 
iors can repeat the Beatitudes from 
memory, you might ask them to do so 
antiphonally—one half of the group 
saying one verse, the other half an- 
swering with another verse, until the 
passage has been completed. 


CuLosinc Hymn AND BENEDICTION 


2. Finding Some Answers 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: 

Review the projects which the juniors 
have worked on during the past weeks to 
see whether or not there is available a 
box movie, some puppets, a mural, or 
any other means of showing visually or 
dramatizing some of the teachings of 
Jesus. If none of these is available, and 
if you are working with a worship com- 
mittee in the preparation of these wor- 
ship services, the committee could make 
one of the above-mentioned devices and 


plan to use it in this service. See Here’s _~ 


How and When, by Armilda Keiser 
(Friendship Press), for other suggestions 
and directions for making such visual 
aids. If this project is not usable in your 
situation, two other suggestions are 
offered: (1) ask some of your juniors to 
rewrite in their own words some of the 
Bible stories in which Jesus taught peo- 
ple how to live in his way of love; (2) 
choose some of these stories and read 
them from another translation of the New 
Testament, either The New Testament, 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL 


Cooperative texts on 1959 theme 
“God and His World” 


SUMMER WITH NURSERY CHILDREN 


Florence Schulz 


(new for 1959) 


This new guide for leaders of three-year-olds 
is more than a textbook. It reads like a good 
story and is packed with help for the year- 
round program. 


$2.00 


THE EARTH IS FULL OF HIS RICHES 


Rebecca Rice 


A ten-session course for the primary age to help children grow in 
awareness of God and feel responsibility for working with God. 
Teacher’s Text, $2.50; Pupil’s Packet, 35 cents 


FINDING GOD 


THROUGH WORK AND WORSHIP 


Mary Esther McWhirter 
Completely revised for 1959, 


this 


by James Moffatt, or The Gospels, ) * 
Phillips. You can probably borrow c¢ 
or both of these books from your minis 
or your public library. i 


The Service 


PreLupE: “Take my life and let it 
as used previously. at 

CaLL To WorsHie: Psalm 119:18 (read 
repeated by several juniors). 


Hymn: “Tell me the stories of Jesu 
No. 47 in Hymns for Junior Wors 


STORIES: 

If you are using a box movie or 
similar device to illustrate the stor 
about Jesus teaching his way of 
explain what is to happen and wi 
stories are to be presented. Say that Jes 
knew about the problems men fad » 
when they tried to follow his way of lo) __ 
and that these stories speak to our prd_ 
lems (mention some of those repor 
by the juniors last week) just as th 
did to the problems of people in Jes 
day. Use stories of your own choos; 
from recent lesson materials or some 
the following: ye 

1. Matthew 7:1-5, the story of the } 
andthe speck. Bie 

2. Matthew 7: 24-27, the house built}, = 
rock and the house built on sand. 

3. Matthew 13:1-9, the parable of i) 


D 


sower. 


4. Luke 6:31-36, teachings regard! 
loving others. d 


ALTERNATE SUGGESTIONS: ; 
1. Ask the juniors to rewrite the Bi) 
stories listed above, or others chos 
from your own lesson materials, and! 
tell them as if they were reporting 
them from the point of view of a pe 
who was present when Jesus was tea 
ing. The juniors can add their o 
questions and reactions, and can mz 
the stories speak quite vividly to thi) — 
own problems. : * 
2. Read the above verses from one|) 
the translations listed in “Resource Su. 
gestions,” comparing them with the Fi” 
vised Standard Version and the K) 
James Version to see how different p¢ 
ple have tried to help us to understé 
better just what Jesus was saying wi | 
he taught the people through thi) — 
stories and parables. Then tell “The Si) _ 
ond Mile,” from The Storyteller in Fy) — 
ligious Education, page 122. i... 
Hymn: “For man’s unceasing quest |). 
God,” in Hymns for Junior Worship|) - 
PrAYER: The Lord’s Prayer in unison. 
SERVICE OF OFFERING : 


CLosinc HyMn AND BENEDICTION 


i 


3. We Would Follow Jesus 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: | 
Sometime before you plan to use t 
suggested service, ask a few of the ju 
iors to read over the open-ended s 
printed below and make up an en 


each one. If you have time, several e 8 
ings could be suggested; and after a 
sidering each one, the group could choily* 
the one it felt best expressed their i® 
of a realistic and satisfactory i 
Since these stories deal with re 
situations involving personal habits ¢ 
attitudes, there is no one right an 
to be sought. In fact, if an answer | 
ceptable to the group seems entir 
wrong to you, then you have before 3 
an excellent opening for some relev 
teaching on the problem. 
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course brings juniors to an under- 
standing of the presence of God in our 
work and our worship. Teacher’s Text, 
$1.50; Pupil’s Book, 50 cents 


At denominational bookstores 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


Boston 


7 = Zs ee | 


‘tt To Worsure: Psalm 119:18 in unison 


)mn: “I want to be a Christian,” No. 86 
n Hymns for Junior Worship 


‘DRIES: 

-ntroduce the stories by saying that it 
 |sometimes a temptation to listen to 
ries about Jesus and his teachings and 
forget that he meant for us to do 
“)nething about those teachings in our 
lly living. Explain how some of the 
‘\iors have made up the endings for the 
ries you are about to tell, trying to 
: wud them in a way that a follower of 
jas might act in the situation. 


PP 1. Wuat asouTt Boso? 


* Bill had not been living in Hopewell 
‘ry long, and he knew what it was like 
(be unknown and to have no friends. 
| remembered how excited he had been 
}: day, not so long ago, when the fellows 
“ved to him as he was starting to walk 
tvard the school bus and called, “Hey, 
‘a! Can you play ball, or do you have 
‘ks in your shoes?” Bill showed them, 
}. He had been second-string first 
Baan in the school he had gone to 
t year. Rocks in his shoes! Not Bill. 
After that, things had been easier. He 
‘s asked to join the newspaper club, 
‘some of the fellows invited him to 
on a trip to the new dam that was 
ing built up in the hills. He had almost 
gotten how strange and unwanted he 
A felt at the beginning of the year. 
{nd then Bobo put in an appearance. 
Yat wasn’t his real name. And that’s 
| the name he liked to be called. But 
“W: teacher was the only one to call the 
‘Ww boy James or even Jim. Somehow 
7 just looked like Bobo, and the name 
‘ick. But that wasn’t all. Bobo was too 
‘T} and too heavy to play games on the 
‘yground. He didn’t seem to fit the 
its in the classroom. And he never 
i (i med to catch on to a joke until every- 
"2 else had stopped laughing. _, 
Bobo wasn’t happy in Hopewell school. 
id Bill knew it. He knew it because 
'} remembered what it felt like to come 
“| as a new boy and not to be wanted. 
‘Jd he knew it because the other fellows 
ighed at him when he tried to make 
i'm see that they should give Bobo a 
‘| @anee to do something. Maybe he could 
ite or draw or make model cars, or 
{0 something. 
i (hen one day Bill was startled to hear 
42 of his friends say, “Oh, quit nagging 
‘) about Bobo. If you’d rather be with 
‘fo than with us, go ahead. We were 
ing all right before you came here any- 
ly. Go on and be his friend if you want 
but don’t expect us to wait around for 
a if you do.” 


| 2. Was Iv STEALING? 

Betsy and Joan were standing on the 
‘mer waiting for Betsy’s mother to 
ne by and pick them up. 

‘Did you get your prize today, Joan?” 
ted Betsy. 

| Avamaad What prize?” Joan looked 
jzezled. 

Betsy shook her head. “You really 
@vt know, do you?” she said with a 
igh. “I wouldn’t believe the other girls 
en they told me you hadn’t played the 
ne yet.” Betsy went on to explain that 
ne of the girls had decided to play a 
ne to see how long they could keep 
their record of walking through the 
#\-cent store and coming out with one 
icle they hadn’t paid for. It didn’t 
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Judson V.C.S. Certificate 


Here is a certificate the children of your 
Vacation Church School will always treas- 
ure. Lithographed on cover is a full-color 
painting, “Jesus, Friend of Children,’ by 
the notable artist, Ralph Pallen Coleman. 
Folder-type, the handsomely lettered com- 
mendation “for regular attendance and faith- 
ful work,” has space for child’s name, 
church, names of Minister, Superintendent; 
with Scripture. Folded size, 443” x 714"; 
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Vacaket) § > \ 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


open size, 714” 
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matter what it was or how they’d gotten 
it, just so long as they didn’t pay for it. 
Sometimes they hid the object in their 
books or clothes. Sometimes they claimed 
new articles were ones they had bought 
previously. They were keeping score to 
see who could go the longest without 
breaking her record of one successful 
“prize” every day. 

“Come on along tomorrow, Joan. It’s 
fun, and it’s so easy you'd think they 
didn’t care whether people took stuff or 
not. But here comes Mother. Don’t 
breathe a word of this in the car. I don’t 
know what she’d do if she found out. 
She’d probably say I was stealing or 
something. But it’s not really that; it’s 
just a game!” 

(These story incidents will, of course, 
have the children’s endings added to 
them when they are told to the group.) 
Prayer: Say a brief prayer, asking God 

to help when we have to decide be- 
tween what others think is right and 
what we think is right. Give thanks for 
the teachings of Jesus that help us to 
know the right. 


Scripture: Luke 6:31. 

Hymw: “Lord, I want to be a Christian” 
SERVICE OF OFFERING 

CLosING PRAYER AND BENEDICTION 


4, Together in the Church 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: 

Plan how you will arrange the scene 
for the pantomiming of the writing of 
one of Paul’s letters. There will need to 
be one person as the man who did the 
writing, the scribe or amanuensis, as well 
as Paul himself. Then you will need a 
reader and perhaps a friend or a mes- 
senger to whom the letter will be given 
for delivery to one of the young churches 
in another city. 


The Service 
Pretupe: “Take my life and let it be” 
CALL To Worsuie: Psalm 119:18 in unison 
Hymn: “My guide,’ No. 70 in Hymns for 
Junior Worship 
SCRIPTURE: 
Introduce this pantomiming of the 
writing of one of Paul’s letters by saying 


something like this: “During the days 
when the young churches were being 


started, Paul wrote many letters to the 
people in them, trying to help them un- 
derstand better the meaning of Jesus and 
his way of love for them. Some of these 
letters are in our New Testament. Some 
of the juniors are going to pretend to be 
Paul as he dictates parts of his letters 
to the scribe, who writes his words as he 
speaks them. Then the messenger will 
come to carry the letter to the young 
Christians, who are waiting eagerly to 
hear from the great teacher Paul.” 


PANTOMIMES: PAUL WRITES LETTERS 
Reader: (Paul pantomimes idea ex- 
pressed by the reader.) I have been 
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hearing some disturbing stories about 
what is happening to my friends in the 
young church in Corinth. I am sure they 
have misunderstood some of the things I 
said in the last letter I wrote to them. 
And now some of my friends have told 
me that the people in the Corinthian 
church are fighting among themselves. 
They have taken some of their troubles 
into the pagan law courts. And they have 
even tried to interfere with the observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Supper. I must write 
to them at once. Scribe, I would write a 
letter. Listen carefully and write faith- 
fully all that I say. 

(Scribe acts out suggested action as 
Paul walks about dictating the letter in 
pantomime.) 


Reader: From Paul, divinely appointed 
apostle of Jesus Christ. I beseech you, 
brothers, to stop your quarreling. Some 
of you say you follow Paul, some Apollos, 
others Peter, and some others of you say 
that you follow Christ. Is Christ divided? 
Was it Paul who was crucified for you? 
You do not belong to any of these lead- 
ers, not even to me. You belong to Christ, 


Junior 


Introduction 


Throughout this school year the sug- 
gested resources for the worship of junior 
highs have laid particular stress on the 
importance and significance of Christian 
worship. They have given guidance in 
what worship is and why it is we worship 
together as Christians. 

This month we are thinking about some 
of the great men of the Christian Church 
whose lives and work have helped to 
form the words of worship: the prayers 
and hymns and phrases that we use in 
our formal worship in the church. This is 
done by a series of four “windows” 
through which we will have glimpses of 
the lives and times of four outstanding 
men of the church to whom we are in- 
debted for some of the richness of our 
heritage in worship. 

The brief biographical sketches given 
here may be a summary of church history 
studies for some church people, to whom 
these “windows” are already familiar. For 
others the names may be unknown. The 
purpose of these resources, however, is 
not to give information. It is to help the 
boys and girls appreciate the church’s 
struggle through the centuries to follow 
the mission given by Christ. The services 
will also show how this struggle is re- 
flected in the way we worship in our 
churches today—that the words we use 
were written by courageous men for times 
that needed courage to bear witness to 
the gospel. 


*Miss Jarden is Assistant Editor of Youth 
Curriculum, Board of Christian Education 
of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., Philadelphia. Miss Cheesman is In- 
structor in Junior Choir Methods at West- 
minster Choir College and director of music 
at the Mount Airy Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia. 
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and you are all followers of him. Now 
I am not writing this to put you in the 
wrong, but because I am trying to advise 
you, just as if you were my own children. 
I was the one who introduced you to 
Jesus Christ, and so I am like a father 
to you. Let me talk to you like a father, 
then, and tell you that the Kingdom of 
God is not brought about by arguments 
but by your own living out of Christ’s 
Way. 

(Continue this paraphrase using addi- 
tional material from I Corinthians chap- 
ters 1, 3, and 4. Close with “The _ grace 
of the Lord Jesus be with you.” The 
scribe will give the letter to a messenger, 
whom Paul will send off in great haste.) 

Be sure the juniors know where this 
letter is found in their Bibles. You will, 
of course, want to substitute another 
letter if your group has been making a 
special study of some other of Paul’s 
writings. 

Prayer: The Lord’s Prayer in unison 
SERVICE OF OFFERING 


CiLostnc HyMN AND BENEDICTION 


High Department 


by Mary Louise JARDEN* 
and Virginia CHEESMAN* 


THEME FOR APRIL: Windows into History 


1. Gregory the Great 


PreLupe: “March on, O- Soul, with 


strength” 
Catt To Worsuie: Psalm 9:1, 2 
Hymn: “Faith of our fathers” 
Scripture: Psalm 27:1, 11, 14 


Mepiration: “The Church Begins to Sing” 
The Christians of the fourth century 
had come through terrible testing times 
of the persecutions of the early church. 
When the Emperor Constantine made it 
not only legal but desirable to be a Chris- 
tian in his realm, it seemed almost too 
good to believe. And it was, indeed, “too” 
good. As the church became comfortable 
and politically important the command of 
Jesus to his disciples to “take up the 
cross” and to follow him was no longer 
taken seriously by most Christians. 

But some serious Christians felt the 
danger of forgetting their mission. A few 
decided to withdraw from the lazy, com- 
fortable world and live alone as hermits. 
In this way they tried to escape worldly 
distractions which might hinder them in 
seeking Christ. Others, who felt that 
Christ’s will was related to fellowship 
with other men, came together in monas- 
teries to live in poverty and humility, to 
reach out to the needs of mankind (the 
sick and the poor) as Jesus had com- 
manded. In the monasteries the Scriptures 
were preserved and beautifully copied 
with ornamentation. Here hymns and de- 
votional prayers were written to be used 
_by the monks. 

One such monk was Gregory, who is 
known as Gregory the Great. Gregory had 
been the governor of Rome. He had felt 
the lack of purpose in his political life and 
had made his big, comfortable house into 
a monastery. Gregory did not intend that 
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this was to be a retreat from the 
of the world. Not only did the mon 
his monastery pray and study toge 
they also spent much of their time a 
the sick and the poor. They work 
change the miserable conditions of # 
people in the villages round abouts 
city. | 
Gregory was made Pope Grea ry! 
against his own protest. He made a 
pope and was a powerful influence i in: é} 
church. He opposed religious intolerance| 
One instance of this was when a Jew| 
who had been converted to Christianity] 
tried to take away his synagogue build} 
ing from the Jews and give it to ‘ 
Christians. Gregory made him return iy 
for its former use. 

Gregory was very anxious that 
Christian gospel should be known. | 
sent missionaries to Europe and to Asis 
and all the world, or what was known oO} 
the world in his ‘day. He was inte: estec| 
even in the barbarous and p fi 
“Angles” who lived in what is now Eng} 
land. Two fair-haired slaves in the ma 
place aroused his interest. He called 
“angels” and asked, “Who is their king?} 
When the answer was “Aella” he madi) — 
a ready play on the word. “Then s 
allehuia be sung in that country,” Gregor) 
declared. ) 

Gregory had a great interest in musi i} 
and in having music sung in the churek| 
In Rome he founded a school of singer} 
and taught them to sing the kind of musi 
that has been named for him, the “ Teg | 
orian Chant.” People still sing in churche 
today the words and music of the Lat 
hymns he composed. | 

The hymn we will use to conclude oul 
service was written by Gregory the Grea} 
(If you do not have this in your hym 
let the young people say together th 
words: ’*) 


Father, we praise Thee, now the night i} 
over, 
Active and watchful, stand we all befor) 
Thee; | 
Singing, we offer prayer and medita 
Thus we adore Thee. 


Monarch of all things, fit us for Th) 
mansions; 

Banish our weakness, health and whole] 
ness sending; 

Bring us to heaven, where Thy saint} 
united i 

Joy without ending. 


All-holy Father, Son, and Holy Suiza | I) 
Trinity blessed, send us Thy salvation; | 
Thee is the glory, gleaming and resound | 


ing 
Through all creation. Amen. ] 


2. Augustine of Hippo 


PreLupE: “Be thou my vision” 


CALL To Worsuie: “Come ye, and let u if 
walk in the light of the Lord.” “He wii} 
teach us of his ways, and we will 
in his pat 


Hymn: “Lead on, O king eternal” 

Scripture: I Timothy 4:11-16. qi 

Meprration: “Looking Toward the City 0 y 0 
God” | 


Who could have believed that the g 
Roman Empire, which had ruled 
world for hundreds of years, could é€ 
be overthrown? But it was overthro' 
not by a people of superior culture a 


‘The Hymnal, Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., 1937. P. 501. 


| 


| 


| | 


iarning, more highly organized and 
7 4 ocd than the Romans in the techniques 
_\ war, but by hordes of illiterate bar- 
_ \arians. They swept down on Rome itself 
|) pillage, to burn, and to seize whatever 
: ie i their fancy. 

It was as if the millions of poor and 
jarving in Africa and Asia should sud- 
‘enly converge on New York or Boston or 
os Angeles. Of course they weren’t in- 
jprested in great works of art, nor did 
hey care to save the lives of those who 
Jad lived in contented ease in luxurious 
lity homes. Thousands of people fled the 
puntry to escape them. 
| It was as if the whole world were falling 
jpart. 
| A leader of the church at this time (the 
ourth century) was Augustine, the 
fishop of Hippo in Africa. Augustine was 
ery sympathetic with the Roman ref- 
gees who flooded through the city of 
lippo and nearby Carthage. He tried to 
‘elp them in every way he could. But 
‘he Romans simply couldn’t forget all 
‘ney had lost. It was God’s fault, they 
aid. He had let them down. They should 
ave kept on worshipping the ancient 
ods of Rome. They would not have let 
‘ome be destroyed. 
| Augustine laughed at these people’s 
‘mall ideas of God and his purposes. But 
hen the people of Hippo and of Carthage 
_/bined in the laughter at the newcomers, 
\ugustine turned the laugh on them. How 
ten, he asked them, had their own first 
‘oneern been for God and the church of 
‘esus Christ? Their cry was, “Give us 
‘feat and drink and a place to sleep. 
ieee all, give us clowns, give us pleas- 
‘re, shows, plays, circuses!” They, didn’t 
‘rowd to worship God in the temples. 
‘hey crowded to be amused in the 
_ heatres. 
|| Augustine wrote a book that is much 
‘ead even today. It was called The City 
'— God. In this he asks—What of it? 
Vhat if the city of Rome is destroyed? 
| What if New York is destroyed, or Chi- 
jago, or San Francisco?) God’s plan and 
jurpose for his world is not destroyed. 
‘fis plan, the City of God, is beyond the 
‘ower of men to destroy. It is forever. 
Where can we go to find this city of God? 
} eae pointed to the church. Here we 
‘arn what the Scriptures teach, how God 
_ ffers to us freely his gift of forgiveness 
nd new life in Christ, to all whose hearts 
re open to receive him. 
| The church still uses a prayer that was 
\ritten by Augustine. It has helped many 
\eople in many generations to know God 
nd to have the assurance of his love and 
/are over all of life. 


—ORAYER OF AUGUSTINE (354-430) : 


larkness of our souls vanish before the 
_ jeams of Thy brightness. Fill us with holy 
_ pve, and open to us the treasures of Thy 
visdom. All our desire is known unto 
thee, therefore perfect what Thou hast 
)egun, and what Thy Spirit has awakened 
is to ask in prayer. We seek Thy face; 
jurn Thy face unto us and show us Thy 
lory. Then shall our longing be satisfied, 
(nd our peace shall be perfect—Amen.’ 


3. Martin Luther 
*RELUDE: “Tf thou but suffer God to guide 
a ” 


cau To WorsuiP: Psalm 28:7 
fymn: “Our God, our help in ages past” 


y 


From Prayers Ancient and Modern se- 
lected by Mary W. Tileston. _ 


¥ 
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Scripture: Romans 1:16, 17; 8:1-17 
Mepiration: “The Everlasting Bulwark” 


All Germany knew that the young pro- 
fessor, Martin Luther, of the University 
of Wittenburg, was on his way to the 
city of Worms, where he would face the 
highest authorities of the church and 
state. He had been summoned by the 
Pope’s Inquisitor to make answer to cer- 
tain grave charges of heresy. 

The Pope’s action was not without 
reason. There had been great turmoil 
throughout all Germany because of the 
preaching of the professor. There had 
been turmoil among the students at Wit- 
tenburg. When the Pope had written a 
letter to reprimand the young professor 
for -his attacks on abuses of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the man’s answer had 
been to burn the Pope’s letter in the 
presence of the students. 

Possibly the students had gone too far 
in their enthusiasm. One of them dressed 


| Look upon us, O Lord, and let all the ~ 


This Easter... 


Give God’s Word to hogs you love 


up as a mockery of the Pope and was 
chased all over town by fellow “demon- 
strators.” The professor on the following 
Sunday had uttered stern warning from 
his pulpit. This matter was no comedy! 
The professor knew well that it was no 
comedy, as the wagon in which he was 
riding jolted along toward Worms. The 
many warnings of his friends rang in his 
ears. It was a trap, they said, this sum- 
mons of the Pope. Once in their power, 
the rulers of the church would make 
short work of the upstart young priest of 
peasant stock. He would be burnt to 
death for heresy, as John Huss had been 
burnt by the church not many years ago 
because he had dared to speak his mind. 
Even Wycliffe, the English reformer, was 
burnt in effigy by leaders of the church. 
Like Huss and Wycliffe, Martin Luther 
had spoken against the corruption of the 
priests of the church, against their igno- 
rance of the Scriptures. He had spoken 
in particular against the money hunger 


...n the lwing language of the RSV Bible 


What more timely gift for this moment 
in this world than a Bible! And what 
more timely Bible than the Revised 
Standard Version—so clearly written 
in the language we use today that your 
loved ones will turn to it twice as often 
for inspiration and peace of mind. 
The RSV replaces out-of-date, con- 
fusing expressions with clear, under- 
standable language—yet preserves the 
poetic beauty of the King James Ver- 
sion. It is based on the most authori- 
tative texts available. And since many 
of these are ancient manuscripts only 


Young people’s Illustrat- 
ed Edition (2804Z). Con- 
tains 12 full-color pic- 
turesand12mapsin color. 


Black leatheroid binding, 


with zipper. Limp style. 
Page size: 5)4" x 74” 
Boxed 5.50 


eos eeeerseseseee 


Magnificent India-Paper 
Edition (3808X,3808XR) 
Rich black or red genuine 
leather. Less than 1” 
thick, Easy-to-read type. 
Gold edges, stamping; rib- 
bon marker. Presentation 
page. Page: size: 544” x 
84". Boxed. ... $13.50 
In luxurious, genuine mo- 
rocco, leather-lined (38- 


68X, 3868XR).. . $20.00 


eeeerscccscees 


recently discovered, the RSV Bible is, 
in a sense, our oldest Bible, as well as 
our most accurate. 

Because of this new clarity and ac- 
curacy, the RSV is a Bible even for some- 
one who already has a Bible. 

Religious leaders of more than 40 
denominations have praised the RSV 
Bible. More than 7 million copies have 
been sold. This Easter give your loved 
ones a richer understanding of God’s 
Scriptures with this magnificent Bible. 
They'll long remember you for such a 
treasured gift. 


Rich, genuine leather 
(3807,3807R).Handsome 
edition for family and stu- 
dent. Gold edges, ribbon 
markers. Page size: 514” 
x 84". Boxed. Black or 
$10.00 
In maroon buckram, 
shown top right (3800) 
$6.50 


PO oem eee reser eer reese seesresesecesre 


Ask your book dealer or denominational book- 
store to show you the many handsome editions 
of the Revised Standard Version Bible today. 


THOMAS 


ELSON 
& SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the 
Revised Standard Version Bible 
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It’s not too early ! 
WISE BUYERS 
start thinking about 


CHILDREN’S 
DAY BIBLES. 


Most are available now 


—Contact us early. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


HENAN B EUGENE EEO EMSS TEMS NANA AANA EERE ARTCC Te BS 
SET eS 
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THE TRAY EZ-L 


attention is quickly gained . 


THE FLANNELGRAPH BOARD 


Good teachers become better teachers with this important visual teaching aid. Your message 
gains, in interest and impact when colorful figures or words appear on the board. Built to 
withstand hard use. Lightweight. Convenient carrying handles.........2.....-.:e:eeeee 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 
Oak frame. Cork board. 
Light in weight, de- 
signed for hard use. 


THE GREEN “EYE-EASE” CHALKBOARD 

18” x 24”, six in carton EACH, $3.00. Singly packed 
24” x 86”, six in carton EACH, $5.00. Singly packed.. 
36” x 48”, six in carton EACH, $8.00. Singly packed 


Oak Frame, Green Duroslate. 
Will not reflect glare. 
Eyelets for safe hanging. 


sp 
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GOOD EQUIPMENT 


directly 


GOOD RESULTS! 


“A picture is worth a thousand words”— 
so the old axiom goes. Good equipment 
aids good picturization. 


THE “A” EASEL 


This solidly designed teaching aid will hold the 
heaviest chalkboard with ease. Using it you can 
bring the lesson to the class, creating a lesson 
area wherever you wish. Made of the best grade 
pine. Easy to erect or fold and store. 


Teaching ease and efficiency are certain to improve with this practically designed aid. Class 
. and held. Distracting motions are held to a minimum by the 
convenient location of the masonite demonstration-material tray. Sturdy pine.................. $5.95 


Tray EZ-L and Flannelgraph Board................. 


No. 1440, 18” x 24”, six in carton EACH, $4.00. Singly packed....$4.35 
No. 1441, 20” x 30”, six in carton EACH, $5.00. Singly packed_...$4.35 
No. 1442, 24” x 86”, six in carton EACH, $6.00. Singly packed....$6.50 
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of the church leaders who offered for sale 
what God had given free: “indulgences” 
for forgiveness of sin, both for the living 
and the dead. The professor Martin 
Luther was not alone in his revolt against 
what the church had grown to be. But 
the Pope was strong and the corruption 
of the church strongly entrenched 

Was he going to certain death, as his 
friends claimed? Martin Luther did not 
know. He only knew that he was in God’s 
care. He knew that God was with him as 
he rode along in that jolting cart, watch- 
ing the bobbing head of the Pope’s herald, 
riding before him. 

And he was not alone. As his cart 
passed through Germany, town by town, 
hands were stretched out to greet him. 
Some hissed but many cheered. Some 
burst into song, with the music and the 
words of a hymn. Young Martin raised 
his head. It was a hymn he had written, 
one that all the people of Wittenburg 
were singing: “A mighty fortress is our 
God .. . God’s strength abideth still!” 
Well, so it did. Martin closed his eyes. He 
was feeling ill from the motion of the 
cart. 

He needed all God’s strength as, days 
later, he stood before Doctor Eck, the 
Pope’ s Inquisitor, and before the Emperor 
of Germany. Before Dr. Eck was a bench 
piled high with Luther’s own writings. 
Were they his? demanded the inquisitor. 
Would he, in the presence of the Emperor, 
recant what he had written? This was 


related to 


EACH, $3.90 


1703, Gee wat St, = 


Philadelphia 3a." 
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this answer. He was given twenty-fou} 
hours. 
Next day Luther stood again before thi 
Pope’s representatives. Did he wish ' 
defend all his books or to retract par) — 


the church itself depended on his answ 
Would he retreat? Would the voice tha} 
Wycliffe had raised and the brave spirij 


the night of the church’s darkness? O} 
would a dawn flame out of that darkness} 
renewed knowledge of Scripture, renewe(| 
assurance that through faith alone wi 


Jesus Christ? 
Martin Luther spoke to give his answer’ f° 
“Since your Majesty and your Lord} 

ships ask for a plain answer I will giv) 

you one. ... Unless I am convinced bj} 

Scripture or by right reason, for I trus| 

neither in popes nor in councils, . . | 

unless I am thus convinced, I am oun} 
by the text of the Bible, my conscience) 
is captive to the word of God. I neithe} 
can nor will recant anything, since it # 

neither right nor safe to act against c 

science. God help me. Amen.” if 
The result? Martin Luther was give} 

a sentence of excommunication by 

church’s tribunal. But he did not lose 

life. He lived to continue the battle 

Wycliffe and of Huss, to bring mankin} — 

back to the living faith of the Bibl. 

through a church in which this livin} 
faith is proclaimed. | 

Hymn: “A mighty fortress is our God” | 


4, Charles Wesley 


PRELUDE: “Jesus, lover of my soul” (t 
Aberystwyth) 
Catt TO WorSHIP: 

Wesley) 
Rejoice, the Lord is King! 
Your Lord and King adore! 
Rejoice, give thanks and sing 
And triumph evermore: a 
Lift up your heart, lift up your voice) 
Rejoice, again I say, rejoice. a 


Hymn: “Ye servants of God” (text bh 
Charles Wesley) 


Menpiration: “Servants of God” 


The two young men from Oxford stoo) 
in the narrow, dirty street. The air wa 
foul and damp, but it was sweet com] — 
pared with the air they had breathed fe/ 
the last few hours—the atmosphere of | 
London workhouse. 

“How can those creatures be hun 
beings?” Charles Wesley asked his broth 
er John, as they loosed their horses fc 
the long ride back to Oxford. 

John swung lightly onto his moun 
“They are those whom God has mag} 
and for whom Christ died.” And for Joh 
that ended the matter. 

But Charles rubbed his sleeve acro; 
his eyes as if to blot out the morning 
memory. The gaunt women with thei) — 
starved, staring eyes. Hands Saving i 
the rags that served for clothing. The o 
men quarreling over a stale crust ( 
bread. The old! The dying! The rats! An 
yet—when John’s firm voice had bid thei 
kneel and pray to God, their Maker, tk 
cat-calling, the clatter of these huma 
animals had fallen to silence. The wore} 


(words by Charley 


pa dw new.” New! For such wicked ol} 
people? But how they had sung in the) 


} 
1 


cked old voices as Charles led them in 
een of his own composing! 
| |The hoofs of the two horses clattered in 
ythm, turning their heads toward home. 
je fog was coming down again. The two 
‘jung men would try to reach their 
dgings by dark. This was the last time 
ey would travel this way for a long 
‘ne. Tomorrow was to begin a new 
lventure for the Wesleys. 
‘In a few weeks they would be bound 
'r America—a country dangerous and 
ild in the early eighteenth century. The 
jothers, with another friend, had given 
jeir word to Captain Oglethorpe to take 
e Word of God to his new-founded 


_ deed. And the young men had also firm 


istianity among the American Indians. 

ley were eager to begin the new ad- 
‘mture, to win God’s favor for them- 
jilves by great accomplishments. 


But perhaps at this moment there was 


| 
| 


s (oistian of making many conversions to 


i | lingering doubt in both the brothers’ 


— 


et 


fm | 
| The worship resources this month are © 


fol 


jinds. Did they need to go so far to win 
od’s favor? The sound of the horses’ 
pofs could not quite blot out the recol- 
_ \etion of the men and women in the 
jondon workhouse singing of God’s 
jerey. 


, | Three years later the feet of John and 


' haries Wesley touched again on English 
pil. The doubt, if there had been a doubt, 
_ las now a sad certainty. The venture to 
|merica had been a dismal failure. Cap- 
"tin Oglethorpe’s colony had been un- 
sceptive. The Indians were unconverted. 
jong and bitterly the brothers brooded 
‘n their lack of success. Undoubtedly 
tere had been something wrong with 


| 


| . 
_ For the Worship Committee 


| 


'thosen to help you learn how to use 
lymns in worship. You may wish to 
share some of the information in this 
ntroductory section with all the members 
pf your group or class, in order that they 
. May understand better and appreciate 
_ more the hymns they sing. 
ald. Why do we sing hymns? All of us 
ave thrilled at the singing of a great 
jhymn by a large number of people. One 
jo the reasons we sing hymns is that 
words and music together “lift our 
jnearts unto God,” inspiring us religious- 
7 much as a stirring march stimulates 


jus patriotically. 


_ Hymns also are sung because they 


a message. Someone has said that 


| ore doctrine and theology have been 
learned from hymns than from all the 
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llony. It would be a rough congregation . 


their method. And yet, John’s diary re- 
corded hardly a moment of the day not 
filled with prayer or acts of charity. What 
more could they do to win God’s favor? 
History tells of how John, in this de- 
spairing frame of mind, went one night 
to sit listlessly in a religious meeting, 
when suddenly the words and the mean- 
ing of the Scripture being read—Paul’s 
Letter to the Romans—leaped to his con- 
sciousness, giving such assurance of God’s 
love as he had never before known. 
Charles had had a similar awakening. 
What joy there must have been for the 
brothers as they came together to share 
their conviction that God’s love is not 
something to be earned by rule and 
regulation, but it is freely given to us and 
to all mankind for whom Christ died. 
It was this good news that the Wesley 
brothers took to the people of England 
in what is called the Wesleyan Revival. 
They went to the old men in the work- 
house, to the young men in the factories, 
to crowds of the poor and starving and 
illiterate. Many who could not read the 
Bible for themselves listened hungrily to 
John as he explained to them the words 
of Scripture, telling of God’s love and 
mercy freely offered to us in Jesus Christ, 
of our need to open our hearts to receive 
his love and forgiveness, and to give him 
our lives. Many sang with all their hearts 
the melodies and words of the hymns 
Charles Wesley wrote about God’s great 
gift of salvation. 
One of the hymns they loved to sing, 
and that is very familiar to us, is his 
“Love divine, all loves excelling.” 


Ciosine Hymn: “Love divine, all loves 
excelling” 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


by Betty Jane 
and J. Martin BAILEY 


THEME FOR APRIL: 
Hymns in Worship 


sermons ever preached. The poetry, 
like so much of the Bible, is easy to 
memorize and is remembered throughout 
life. The hymn texts, however, contain 
both good and bad theological ideas, 
and this makes it very important to 
read the words carefully before decid- 
ing to use a hymn in a service of worship. 

Of course, the main reason we sing 
hymns is that they are a form of praise 
and response in which all members of 
the worshiping congregation may take 
part. Our hymns are a “salute to God”— 
a form of prayer and a means of re- 
sponding to his calling. That is why all 
worshipers should join in the singing 


*Mrs. Bailey is part-time field worker for 
the Board of Christian Education and Pub- 
lication, Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
Mr. Bailey is Business Manager for the 
Journal. 


and should pay attention to what the 
words mean. 


2. How do we use hymns? Some of 
the ways hymns are used include: 

a. Hymns are sung in formal services 
of worship. To preserve a kind of rhythm 
within the service as a whole, it is 
usually best not to sing two hymns to- 
gether or to have a hymn precede or 
follow a musical selection. The exception 
to this is when an entire service is 
built around hymns, as, for example, a 
Christmas carol service. 

b. Hymns can also be used as a theme 
or focus for worship services, as in the 
resources printed below. 

c. “Hymn Sings” were once common 
and are still held occasionally. It is well 
to make the distinction that these are not 
worship services, although elements 
of worship may be present. “Hymn 
Sings” usually are relatively spontaneous. 

d. Learning sessions are the time to 
introduce new or unfamiliar hymns. 
You will find it disruptive to try to use 
unknown hymns—particularly unknown 
tunes—in a worship service. Because it 
has been estimated that the average 
congregation is familiar with only thirty- 
five hymns, some youth groups try to 
learn one new hymn each month. You 
can also stimulate the learning of new 
hymns by not singing the old, familiar 
songs too often, and by not using the 
first hymn that comes to mind in 
planning a worship service. 

e. Listening sessions are helpful, and 
there is a wealth of good recorded church 
music. The use of a record such as The 
Messiah can bring the great masterpieces 
of music, sung by the best choirs, into 
your group. Unfortunately, however, 
many of the sentimental “cowboy” type 
hymns also have been recorded, and 
these are not appropriate for worship 
services. Generally a choir or choral 
recording is better than a recording of 
a vocal soloist. 

3. How to choose a hymn. It has already 
been pointed out that care is required 
in the selection of hymns for worship. 
Variety is to be desired, but unfamiliar 
and very difficult tunes should be 
avoided unless there is opportunity to 
learn the hymn before the service. Some- 
times it helps to use the hymn as a 
prelude, to remind the group of the 
melody. 

Most hymnals have several indexes 
with which you should be familiar. The 
most commonly used is the index of first 
lines. There you would find “America 
the Beautiful” listed as “O beautiful for 
spacious skies.” 

The topical index is one that is 
helpful when you seek to find an ap- 
propriate hymn for a particular theme 
or service. “The church’s one foundation,” 
“Glorious things of thee are spoken,” 
and “I love thy kingdom, Lord” are 
listed under “Church.” Frequently the 
hymns of a given topic are grouped 
together in the hymnal itself. 

Each hymn tune has its own name, 
often listed in the language of its origin 
or as a name of historic interest. These 
appear alphabetically, and the numbers 
of all hymns sung to the same tunes 
are listed there. Adeste Fideles is the 
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Temperance Lesson 
April 19, 1959 


Based on Uniform Lesson Outline 


“SAUL'S TRAGIC FAILURE" 


(Lesson Leaflet for all age groups) 
90c per 100; 50c per 50; 10c singly 


PRIMARY HELPS 


Flannelgraph 
“Flannelway No. 1” 


JUNIOR HELPS 


$1.25 


Who Am I? 

60c per 100; 35c per 50; 10¢ singly 
75 Bible References on Drinking 

90c per 100; 50c per 50; 10ce singly 


INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR 


Temperance Tides in American History 
(20 min. dramatization) 
90c per 100; 15c per dozen 


YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT 


Battle Against Alcoholism (France) 
75c per 100; 40c per 50; 10e singly: 

Steps in a Local Option Campaign: 
60c per 100; 385c per 50; 10c singly 


NEW WORKBOOK FOR 
PRIMARY—JUNIOR or VBS 


“Learning Is Fun" 
$3.50 for 10; 50c each 


NATIONAL WCTU 
Dept. IJR Evanston, Ill. 


BUY at WHOLESALE 


Big Discounts to Churches 
Send NOW for Sales Catalog 


ALTAR CABINETS 
WORSHIP CENTERS 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
BANQUET TABLES 
TUBULAR STEEL CHAIRS 


KINDERGARTEN 
CHAIRS AND TABLES 


LECTERNS—PULPITS 


Above Altar 
Cabinet for Church 
Schools, Assemblies, 

Prayer Rooms, Chapels, etc. On 
casters; sliding doors in back with 
adjustable shelf makes storage 
cabinet. Beautiful, reverent, eco- 
nomical, 


WORSHIP CENTERS 


Complete chancel furniture in beau- 
tiful kiln-dried oak including Altar 
with red velour Dossal, upholstered 
oak chairs, attractive matched 
pulpit, lectern and chairs. May be 
ought separate or as a unit. Com- 
plete line of Church, Church School 
and Kindergarten furniture and ac- 
cessories. Buy NOW before Easter. 
Take advantage of Spring Sales. 


my MAIL TODAY Sm 


Dept. J2 


Please send me your Spring Sale Catalog < 


of church furniture, etc., and special 
wholesale discounts. 


Name 
Address. 
City. Zone State. 


The FRANKLIN-LEE COMPANY 


12801 S.HALSTED ST., CHICAGO 28, ILLINOIS 
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name of the tune for “O come, all ye 
faithful” and “How firm a foundation.” 

The metrical index is based on a code 
indicating the number of syllables in each 
line. By finding another hymn tune with 
the same code, you can discover alternate 
tunes to fit the words. Because both 
tunes have seven syllables in each of four 
lines (the code is 7.7.7.7.), “Christ the 
Lord is risen today” can be sung either 
to Easter Hymn or to Llanfair. A full 
explanation of how to use the metric 
index appeared in the article “Young 
people learn church music,” in the De- 
cember 1958 Journal. 

Hymnals also frequently have indexes 
of authors, translators, and sources of the 
words, and of composers, arrangers, and 
sources of the tunes. 

4. How to learn new hymns. Here are 
a few steps to use in learning new hymns: 

a. Become familiar with the words, 
reading them aloud and discovering what 
they mean. 

b. Listen to a good organist or pianist 
play the tune. 

ce. Sing the hymn several times. 

d. Learn about the author and how he 
happened to write the hymn. Two good 
books on this are The Gospel in Hymns, 
by Albert E. Bailey (Scribners), and the 
Story of Our Hymns, by Arman Hauessler 
(Eden Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.). 

e. Sing the hymn again soon. 


General resources for the month 


Catt TO WorsHiP: (Psalm 96:2-4a) 
Sing to the Lord, bless his name; 
tell of his salvation from day to day. 
Declare his glory among the nations, his 
marvelous works among all the peoples! 
For great is the Lord, and greatly to be 
praised. 


RESPONSIVE CaLL TO WorsHip: (Psalm 
92:1, 2) 
Leader: O come, let us sing to the Lord; 


People: Let us make a joyful noise to 
the rock of our salvation! 

Leader: Let us come into his presence 
with thanksgiving; 

People: Let us make a joyful noise to 
him with songs of praise! 

Leader: For the Lord is a great God, 

People: And-a great King above all gods. 

OFFERING SENTENCE: (Deuteronomy 

16:17) 

“Every man shall give as he is able, ac- 
cording to the blessing of the Lord your 
God which he has given you.” 
BENEDICTION: 

Almost every hymnal has a section de- 
voted to special responses and amens. 
Since music is the focus of this month’s 
worship, make use of one of these mu- 
sical benedictions for each service. You 
will want to take time out before the first 
service to learn it. 


Resources for the first Sunday 


Hymn THEME: 
ways of life” 
To THE LEADER: 
In many cases a hymn can be better 
understood when it is coupled with 
Scripture verses and short meditations, or 
both, before each verse is sung. The 
group should remain seated during the 
singing of the individual verses, so as not 


“Where cross the crowded 
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which are laboring for the happiness ‘ 


_ OFFERTORY: 


to interrupt the thought. The orga 
or pianist should not play a sepaj 
introduction for each verse, but - 
strike a chord before beginning each ¢ 
The hymn given below is one of m! 
hymns with which Scripture can be 
effectively. “Jesus calls us’ and “D} 
Lord and Father of mankind” are 45 | 
easily worked out in this manner. } ) 


Order of worship: 
Catt To WorsHip: See above. 
Hymn: One of the following: 


“Teach us, O Lord, true brotherho} 

“Rise up, O men of God!” 

“O brother man, fold to thy heart | 
brother” 


PRAYER: 1 
Almighty God, we pray thee for 
coming of thy kingdom of righteousr|s . 
and peace. In the midst of a chang) 
social order, may faith in thee and oj. 
dience to the teachings of thy dear 
prevail, to build a new life of lovely © 
which the ills of this present time ry ~ 
disappear and the glad day of broth 

hood and mutual service may 
Strengthen all the agencies of thy chil 


¥ 
a 
q 


welfare of all people, that they may 
in thee their salvation and their p 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Ame 
See above, or choose}: 

sentence of your own. 
DoxoLocy 


MEDITATION WITH SCRIPTURE: Annou!| BS - 
in your own words, something like t 


Today we are going to look at | 
hymn, “Where cross the crowded wa 
life.” It is on page — in your hym 
Please turn to it, and after each Script}> 
selection we will sing a verse of j2 
hymn. 
WHERE CROSS THE CROWDED WAYS OF i 

Frank Mason North knew the city @ 
for he had city parishes and had s 
many years working for the New 
City Mission and Church Extension 
ciety. Shortly after preaching a sern|) 
from Matthew 22:9, (Standard Editi¢| 
“Go ye therefore into the partings of | 
highways,” he was caught up in the ij 
and wrote the hymn, “Where cross - 
crowded ways of life.” The words to1 
hymn became a symbol of the chu) 
ministering to the big city, and they hi: 
been carved on the side of a large chu! 
that stands at the intersection of 4 
major streets in St. Louis, ami j 
all to see and remember. 

Let us consider carefully the mean| 
of each of these Scripture passages ¢ 
the meaning of Dr. North’s hymn: 
Matthew 23:37-39. Sing versel. ~~ 
Matthew 8:14-17. Sing verse 2. 
Matthew 9:10-13. Sing verse 3. 
Matthew 25:35-40. Sing verse 4. 
Matthew 8:1-3. Sing verse 5. 

I John 4:16, 20-21. Sing verse 6. 
Rise and sing entire hymn. 
BENEDICTION: See above. 


ff 


+, 


Resources for the second 
Sunday 


Hymn THEME: 


“Blest be the tie tl 
bin F 


iFrancis John Moore, Prayers New a 
Old, Forward Movement tions, Ci 
cinnati, Ohio. 


! 
i 
SD 


Ai 
ale i] 


| 
: i 


B| 
| 
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hat I may obtain a better one. 


», Aelp those who have less. 
Whe sake of thy Son Jesus Christ, who 


)RDER OF WorsHIp: Use your own. 


RAYER: 


!O God, who hast ordained that man 
Eaid work for daily bread, show me the 
ork that is appointed for me to do. 
[hou knowest the things that I need. 
Jelp me to find the honest task, even if 
t be small, but help me to do it so well 
I am part 
\f this great world thou hast made. Give 
ne a place in its work, that I may have 
mough for my own needs and be able to 
I ask this for 


orked with his hands when he was on 


} 
“arth. Amen.? 

" Scrrprure: Romans 12:1-11 
_ dymns: 


For beginning the service: 
| “We thank Thee, Lord” 
“The voice of God is calling” 
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sit tonsisted of porridge 


‘! Niould neither read nor write. The pa- 


MEDITATION: 
| Many hymns have been written at 


reat moments in great lives. This is the 
jtory of one such hymn and of the ded- 


{ cated man who wrote it. 


Buiest Be THE TrE THAT BINDS 
John Fawcett was born in Yorkshire, 


‘Ingland, in 1739. He was left an orphan 


it the age of twelve and was apprenticed 
fo atailor. In his apprenticeship, he had 
o work fourteen hours a day; but some- 
iow, with great persistence, he taught 
limself to read. At fifteen, inspired by a 
jermon, he decided to become a preacher. 
| John Fawcett’s first parish, in Wains- 
fate, England, was a straggly group of 
houses with a small group of people who 


lishioners were poor farmers and shep- 
ierds, but they had built a small, damp 
‘hurch with little stools instead of pews 
\s their minister, John Fawcett received 
mly twenty pounds a year salary and, 
with his wife, boarded around at the 


thildren were born, the Fawcetts lived 


Pits in the parish. After their four 
i) 


jp such poverty that a typical day’s meals 


for breakfast, 


:y@|p0tatoes for dinner, and potatoes for 
fit jupper. 


gs 


At long last a call came from Carter’s 


‘ile Lane Baptist Church, in London. This 
i8'|neant a larger salary, a wider field of 
isl Isefulness, and a chance for self-im- 
» tl Srovement. John and his wife decided 


hey ty 


| 


lo accept the call to the new church; but 


e ae they were leaving, the tears and de- 
| of To) 
sa 


tion of the people at Wainsgate touched 
‘hem. 


| “So the heart had its way over the 


n)ead. The Fawcetts stayed for a ministry 
age )£ fifty-four years in Wainsgate and 
1; \earby Heben Bridge. Next Sunday Mr. 
| Fawcett preached from the text in Luke 

' (2:15, ‘A man’s life consisteth not in the 


; es congregation sang, the hymn he had 
it 


ybundance. of the things he possesseth’; 
ind after the sermon, he lined out, and 


ten the previous midnight: ‘Blest 


pe the tie that binds.’ 
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FINEST ITALIAN MAKES—FREE CATALOG 
Buy direct from America’s leading importer and distributor 
...save 60% or even more! Finest Italian makes; newest 
models. No-risk 5 DAY FREE PLAYING TRIAL. Easy 
terms. Trade-ins accepted. Free home study course. Spe- 
cial discounts to students and Christian Workers. FREE 
Color Catalog and new low wholesale prices. Write today. 


ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS and WHOLESALERS OUTLET 
Dept. IJ-39, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, III. 


“This self-sacrificing decision on the 
part of John and Mary Fawcett brought 
a new impulse to the preacher’s mind and 
a new power. He opened a training 
school for young preachers, published a 
volume of hymns, built a new meet’ng 
house, and wrote several books. . . . The 
hymn [is] his monument. For nearly 
two hundred years [it has] been the 
parting benediction upon all kinds of 
religious gatherings the world around.” 


Resources for the third Sunday 


Hymn THEME: 
ages past” 
To THE LEADER: 


Many of our hymns are based directly 
or indirectly on Psalms. The service-be- 
low uses one of them, and you will find 
it helpful to have Bibles available for 
every person in the group. If your group 
wishes to do other services of this type, 
the following hymns are both well- 
known and closely related to Psalms: 
“The King of love my shepherd is”— 
Psalm 23 

“Jesus shall reign”—Psalm 72 

“All people that on earth do dwell”— 
Psalm 100 

Since the Scripture is part of the medi- 
tation itself, it is suggested that the or- 
der of worship be similar to that listed 
for the first Sunday of this month. 
PRAYER: 

O Lord our God, giver of all good, who 
dost continually pour thy benefits upon 
us; age after age, the living wait upon 
thee and find that of thy faithfulness 
there is no end and that thy care is 
unfailing. We praise thee that the mys- 
tery of our life is a mystery of infinite 
goodness. We praise thee for the order 
and constancy of nature; for the beauty 
and bounty of the earth; for day and 
night, summer and winter, seedtime and 
harvest; for the varied gifts of loveliness 
and use which every season brings. We 
give thee thanks for all the comfort and 
joy of life, for our homes, for our friends, 
and all the love and sympathy and good 
will of men. Amen.’ 

MEDITATION WITH SCRIPTURE: 

To the Jews of long ago, the Psalms 
were the hymns sung in the Temple. The 
early Christians brought these same 
Psalms into their worship and in later 
periods translated them into poetry in 
their everyday language. At various 
times in Christian history no hymns other 
than versified Psalms were allowed to be 
sung in churches. Even today many of 


“Our God, our help in 


_ our hymns are based on Psalms, either 


in the underlying inspiration or in the 
wording and phrasing itself. 


Our Gop, Our HELP In Aces Past 
Isaac Watts, during the eighteenth cen- 


2Albert Edward Bailey, The Gospel in 
Hymns, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
N‘G 


N.Y. 
44 Book of Worship for Free Churches, 
Oxford University Press, New York, N.Y. 
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cast aluminum brackets adjustable to 
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height without removing from wall. 
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hanger bar for coat 
hangers. 


2. Hat shelves 
with staggered 
cast aluminum coat 
hooks. 


3. Hat or utility ‘‘plain”’ 
shelves for stacked 
tiers for general use. 


RIGID OR ADJUSTABLE 
MOUNTING 


Brackets mount 
with standard fasteners directly 
on wall or in extruded slide 
mountings that permit eas 
change of heights. eee 


Cast aluminum coat hooks = 
can be staggered along the 
bottom shelf to give great 


capacity in small space. \ 


MODERN ANODIZED FINISHES 


Tubing comes in clear, or gold color, 
deep etched anodized finishes ... with 
closed ends. Cast aluminum brackets 
and hooks come in black, silver luster or 
brass hammertone finishes. All combina- 
tions available. 


FLOOR LAYOUT SERVICE 


Let our cloakroom and checkroom 
specialists suggest equipment requirements 
and efficient layout. Just send outline 

of available space, capacity desired and 
nature of load. No obligations, of course. 
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tury, transformed Psalm 90 into one of 
the most moving hymns in the history of 
English hymnody, “Our God, our help in 
ages past.” 

(Since some hymnals do not have all 
six stanzas, those paragraphs which do 
not apply to verses in your hymnal may 
be dropped.) 

(At this point the leader or a reader 
should read the whole of Psalm 90.) 

Let us now look at the first stanza of 
our hymn. The whole Psalm sets the 
tone for it, but verse 1 in particular gives 
us the special meaning. Notice how the 
hymn uses the words “our shelter” and 
“our eternal home,” and the Psalm speaks 
of “our dwelling place.” Watts also 
transforms “in all generations” from the 
Psalm to “in ages past” and “for years to 
come.” Let us sing stanza 1. 

The next stanza, which begins “Under 
the shadow of thy throne,” does not seem 
to reflect any part of the Psalm closely, 
but perhaps Isaac Watts had in mind the 


DO YOU HAVE AN 
OLDER RELATIVE 


60 to 80 


WITHOUT ENOUGH 
LIFE INSURANCE? 


Even though an older member of your 
family is past 60, it.is still possible to 
apply for a $1,000 life insurance policy— 
through Old American of Kansas City, 
an old line legal. reserve company. 


You handle the entire transaction by 
mail with OLD AMERICAN OF KANSAS 
CITY. No one will call on you. 


Write today for free information. 
Simply mail postcard or letter (giving 
year of birth) to Old American Ins. Co., 
1 W. 9th, Dept. L357N, Kansas City, Mo. 
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seventeenth verse as much as any. Let 
us sing this stanza. 

“Before the hills in order stood, or 
earth received her frame.” This stanza 
by Isaac Watts has taken over the thought 
and many of the exact words of the sec- 
ond verse of the Psalm. The changes 
seem only those needed to make a rhyme 
and the proper rhythm. Let us read the 
verse of the Psalm together and then 
sing this stanza. 

As in the previous stanza, Watts takes 
his wording directly from the Psalm it- 
self. What verse is he using? Let us 
read the verse together and then sing the 
stanza beginning, “A thousand ages in 
thy sight are like an evening gone.” 

In writing the words, “Time, like an 
ever rolling stream, bears all its sons 
away,” Watts is continuing the fourth 
verse of the Psalm and going into the 
fifth verse. The same thought continues 
through the tenth verse, but let us look 
at just the first part of verse 5 of the 
Psalm. The King James Version of the 
Bible uses the words, “they are as asleep.” 
Isaac Watts was probably quite familiar 
with that translation, yet he uses the 
words “as a dream dies at the opening 
day.” We can see how the word “dream” 
gives a sharper meaning when we think 
of how difficult it usually is-to recall 
exactly what we dreamed even a few 
minutes after we awaken. How swittly 
it is gone! It is interesting to notice, if 
you have a Revised Standard Version, 
that it uses the same word “dream” as 
did Isaac Watts in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Let us sing this stanza. 

The last stanza repeats much of the 
first. We can look also to verse 14 of the 
Psalm and find more meaning to our 
hymn. Let us sing the last stanza. 

Let us sing the entire hymn together. 
(Standing) 


Resources for the fourth Sunday 
Teme: Singing our service 


To THE LrapeR: Hymns express many 
moods, many statements of theology, 
many acts of worship. The service be- 
low is almost entirely sung. Where a 
number of hymns are suggested you 
will wish to choose one of them for 
your service. 


Catt To WorsHip: The Doxology 


Hymn oF Pratse: One of the following: 
“We praise thee, O God” 
“All creatures of our God and King” 
“O worship the King” 


ScripturE: Matthew 16:13-16 


Prayer: The group should remain in an 
attitude of prayer and sing softly the 
hymn “Dear Lord and Father of man- 
kind” or “God of grace and God of 
glory.” 

MEDITATION: 

' There are many great affirmations of 

the Christian faith. Today we are going 

to sing our own meditation right from 
our hymnal, affirming some of our great- 
est beliefs. 

We believe in God, the Father Al- 
mighty. Sing one of the following: 
“Joyful, joyful, we adore thee” or “Praise 
ye the Lord, the almighty.” 

We believe in Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Savior. Sing one of the following: 
“All glory, laud, and honor” or “Crown 
him with many crowns.” 

We believe in the Holy Spirit. Sing 
one of the following: “Holy Spirit, truth 
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divine” 
God.” 
We believe in the Trinity, God ?! 
Three in One. Sing one of the followi 
“Holy, al holy” or “Come thou sl 
mighty kin 
We balishe in the one holy univei 
Christian Church. Sing one of the fo) — 
lowing: “I love thy kingdom, Lord” | — 
“O where are kings and empires now, 
We believe in expressing our gratitul) 
to God through service. Sing one of ¢) — 
following: “We thank thee, Lord, # - 
paths of service lead” or “Take my lif) 
or “Christians rise and act thy creed.” | 


OrFertoRY: “We give thee but 


or “Breathe on me, breath 


own” 


BENEDICTION: Sing the benediction whi} 
you have been using this month | 
sing “Lord, dismiss us with thy bles 
ing.” 


The Alternative Service man) 
(Continued from page 15) ae 


reflect our true feelings of gratitud 
for these young people who have coil, 
tributed so vitally to our whole pri 
gram. There have been no exceptio} — 
among them.” . 
In another statement, Augusta | 
Jackley, director of Protestant acti') 
ities at the Intermountain School |) — 
Brigham City, Utah, replied: “The — 
work has been most outstanding, 
only as a witness of their faith, 
also in what they’ve done to bring ti 
Prince of Peace to the lives of huy : 
dreds of Navajo youth.” 
Further witness can be found as ¥ 
reach out to each of the 1,700 Altern) 
tive Service projects. One addition) 
fact should be understood in chal 
acterizing the Alternative Servi 
man, namely that 85 per cent of ¢ 
Alternative Service men are volui 
teers. They do not wait until thi 
are drafted before they begin the 
service. 
It is important that people of t 
church understand the conscientio) 
objector to military service and ft) 
opportunities for alternative servi 
that are open to him. The Altern 
tive Service man bears a needed te 
timony to his faith in God and to 
desire to live peaceably now with ¢ 
men. To these ends, he lives th 
others may have life. 


Resources 


The following are some of the r 
sources which churches find useful 
helping young men cope with # 
questions that confront them 
respect to service to their count 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS < 


e 


‘National Service Board for Re 
ce 401 Third St., N.W., Wash 


». Jus Objectors has just produced a film 
eg ed Alternatives. It is a 16mm color 

‘n, 24 minutes, and rents for $7.50. It 
| be secured from the National Service 
jard’ and from several of the denomi- 
» ional headquarters. The film was de- 
f ned to explain the Alternative Service 
gram as an alternative to military 
vice. 


| 


The Church of the Brethren Service 
“mmission has a filmstrip They Also 
'|rwe, seventy-four frames, black and 
lite, that rents for $1.00 and sells for 
/00, which explains the Alternative 
‘cvice Program as administered by the 
: “ evice Commission. It can be obtained 
" writing to the Brethren Press, Elgin, 


' _ nois. 

_ MPRLETS 

| Draft Law and Your Choices, Friends 

ace Committee, 1520 Race Street, 
viladelphia 2, Pennsylvania. Single 
joies free. 

Before You Decide, Church of the 

_ ethren, General Offices, Elgin, Illinois. 


agle copy 25c. 

Christian Choices Regarding Military 
aining, United Christian Missionary 
ciety, Downey Building, Indianapolis, 
diana. Single copies free. 

\Which Will It Be—G.I. or C.O.?, Law 
isistors League, 5 Beekman Street, New 
“rk 38, New York. Single copies free. 
[t's Your Choice, Fellowship of Recon- 
\ iation, Nyack, New York. Single copies 


city library serves . . . 
L ‘ ‘ontinued from page 17) 


ve placing items in their bulletins 
“id are giving recognition to the li- 
kd services rendered them, The 
' /nior librarian has prepared an an- 
: tated bibliography of religious 
\oks for the home (for adults, youth, 
‘id children) which has been sent in 
piantity to all churches. The 1959 
ational Library Week emphasis on 
je use of religious books in church 
id home is a year-round emphasis in 
“ Je East Orange program. 


"Vs in Christian education 
ef Jontinued from page 29) 

' ‘ooks and Periodicals in 
i re Total A-V Field 


e list of books below is not intended 
me exhaustive. Rather, it contains 
iy what are probably the dozen most 
rehensive and up-to-date volumes 
\Mterest to the church field. Each of 


|e books contains a more detailed bib- 
graphy on specific aspects of the total 
Ubject. 

The list of periodicals, however, is com- 

‘ete in terms of the editor’s awareness 

| those with a major degree of relevance 

| religious educators. The address of 

ich magazine’s subscription department 
cluded for your convenience. 


|Order any of the books through your 
mominational publishing house, but 
¥ 


> 1959 


please note that Audio-Visual Resource 
Guide and International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education are available only from 
the addresses given for them. 


A. “Musts” for all Religious 
Educators 


Audio-Visual Resource Guide for Use 
in Religious Education (biennial). New 
York: National Council of Churches 
(Department of Audio-Visual and Broad- 
cast Education). 257 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10. 

International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation (monthly). New York: National 
Council of Churches (Division of Chris- 
tian Education). Box 238, N.Y. 10. In- 
cludes a four-page section of evaluations 
and news to keep your AVRG up to date, 


B. Books 

Atkinson, C. Harry. Building and Equip- 
ping for Christian Education. New 
York: National Council of Churches 
(Office of Publication and Distribu- 
tion), 1956. 87 pp. 

Bachman, John. How to Use Audio- 
Visual Materials. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1956. 66 pp. 

Dale, Edgar. Audio-Visual Methods in 
Teaching. New York: Dryden Press, 
1954 (revised edition). 534 pp. 

Finn, James D. The Audio-Visual Equip- 
ment Manual. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1957. 363 pp. 

Hockman, William. Projected Visual Aids 
in the Church. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
1947. 214 pp. 

McClusky, F. Dean. The Audio-Visual 
Bibliography. Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown 
Co., 1955 (revised). 218 pp. 

Rogers, William L., and Vieth, Paul H. 
Visual Aids in the Church. Phila- 
delphia: Christian Education Press, 
1946. 214 pp. 

Rumpf, Oscar. The Use of Audio-Visuals 
in the Church. Philadelphia: Chris- 
tian Education Press, 1958. 160 pp. 

Tower, Howard. Church Use of Audio- 
Visuals. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1950. 152 pp. (Revised paper-back 
edition to be published in early 1959.) 

Waldrup, Earl. Using Visual Aids in the 
Church. Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1949. 200 pp. 

Wittich, Walter, and Schuller, Charles. 
Audio-Visual Materials. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957 (second edi- 
tion). 570 pp. 


C. Periodicals 
Audio-Visual Instruction (monthly). 
National Education Association, Depart- 


‘ment of Audio-Visual Instructions, 1201 


16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Educational Screen and Audio-Visual 
Guide (monthly). 2000 Lincoln Park 
West Bldg., Chicago 14, Ill. 

Film World and Audio-Visual World 
(monthly). Sidale Publishing Co., 672 
S. Lafayette Park Place, Los Angeles 57, 
Calif. 

Teaching Tools (quarterly). 
Publishing Co. (see above). 


D. Special 

The Audio-Visual Equipment Direc- 
tory (annually). National Audio-Visual 
Association, Box 337, Fairfax, Va. 

Reflections (annually). (“Findings” of 
the yearly International Conferences— 
“Green Lake workshops”’—on Audio- 
Visual Christian Education) National 
Council of Churches, Department of 
Audio-Visual and Broadcast Education, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Sidale 


A 16 minute 16mm color film— 


THE BOOK OF JOB 


® William Blake’s paintings 

® Readings from King James Version 

® Vaughan Williams’ “Job” music 

© London Philharmonic recording 

©@ Edinburgh and other Awards 

® Used and praised by Protestant 
churches, seminaries, colleges 


Rental $15.00 Sale $175.00 
LEWIS S. BAER 


Producer-Distributor: ''THE BOOK OF JOB" 


1630 Lakeside Drive, Orlando, Fla. 
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-_ 
ir ca off the Press 


In recognition of Christian Family 
Week, May 3-10, the Rev. William H. 
Genne, Director of the Department of 
Family Life, National Council of 
Churches, reviews below some of the 
new books in the field. The article on 
page 16 indicates ways in which public 
libraries can make such books avail- 
able to churches. 


Christian Family Living 
By Hazen G. Werner. Nashville, 
Graded Press, 1958. 127 pp. $1.25. 


Bishop Werner, long-time chairman of 
the General Committee on Family Life 
of the Methodist Church, writes as he 
speaks, with clarity, insight, and a heart 
and mind overflowing with the convic- 
tion that Christian family life is funda- 
mental to the health of the person, the 
community, the nation, the world, and 
the church. 

This compact little volume is designed 
for personal reading or group study. Each 
of its twelve chapters is a gold mine of 
wisdom and beauty, with veins touching 
all aspects of the life and growth of 
family members. The chapter on “The 
Family and the Fullness of Life” speaks 
to the condition of many drifting or rest- 
less families today. 

In addition to being exceedingly help- 
ful to husbands, wives, and parents, the 
book is stimulating for those who are 
concerned about the relation of the 
church to its families. “It must get the 
family on its mind and heart. Today’s 
need is for the church to go with the 
family into the home to make it 
Christian” (page 111). 

This is the first in a proposed twelve- 
volume series called Basic Christian 
Books. Succeeding volumes will be 
awaited with interest. 


The 


Why Marriages Go Wrong 


By James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor 
Stoker Boll. New York, Ronald Press, 
1959. 218 pp. $3.50. 


Pastors, Christian educators, and every 
lay person who is married or ever hopes 
to be will find this book of real value. 
It can also be recommended to the un- 
married, who often have ideas about 
why marriages go wrong. 

Dr. Bossard, professor of sociology at 
the University of Pennsylvania and di- 
rector of the William T. Carter Founda- 
tion, and his colleague, Dr. Boll, have 
teamed up again to give us an excellent 
and practically helpful book. 

As in their previous collaboration (One 


dd 


Marriage; Two Faiths), they have proved 
themselves to be masters of lucid writ- 
ing, combining the insights of psychology 
and sociology with a lively discussion of 
case histories, all seasoned with enough 
statistics to make it sound and satisfying 
fare. 

The authors address themselves to the 
particular problems in our American cul- 
ture which make us at once the most 
married and most divorced people on 
earth. 

Dating and courtship customs, roman- 
tic illusions, mixed marriages (interfaith, 
international, and interclass), youthful 
marriages—all come under their scrutiny. 
The individualist, with his ideas of per- 
sonal liberty, and the opportunist, who 
uses marriage as a ladder in the social 
class structure, are examined with a 
down-to-earth candor. 

The authors have a bias in favor of 
marriage, and point out the inconsis- 
tencies and weaknesses in our treatment 
of families. While it is not addressed to 
the church, this book contains many im- 
plications for the alert clergyman that 
will serve to guide both his counseling 
and his educational program. 


What Makes Our Home 
Christian? 


Edited by Carl Philip Anderson, Aaron 
Markuson, and Gerard Johnson. Chicago, 
Covenant Press, 1956. 64 pp. Paper, 50c. 


Twelve brief essays, each by a different 
writer, accompanied by Scripture refer- 
ences, discussion questions, and a brief 
bibliography. 

Beginning with a chapter on Christ as 
the head of the house, and closing with 
one on the subject of using homes for 
friendship evangelism, the twelve essays 
present a conservative approach to Chris- 
tian family life. There is an unevenness 
about the quality of these essays, and the 
reader is cautioned to read them criti- 
cally. 


Love and Conflict 


By Gibson Winter. New York, Double- 
day & Company, Inc., 1958, 191 pp. $3.50. 


Here is a provocative analysis of the 
new family that is struggling to be born 
in response to the new demands of our 
situation. Pastors and Christian educators 
will do well to give it a careful reading. 
Their programs for families will be more 
realistic thereafter, or should be. 

Not all readers will agree with the au- 
thor’s interpretation of the biblical basis 
for the husband-wife relationship, but 
any group of newly-weds or parents in 
the church will find it helpful as a basis 
for study and discussion. 

Winter brings a wide range of scien- 
tific findings under the scrutiny of the 
Scriptures. His case descriptions are 
vivid, and we can identify ourselves with 
most of the confusions and anxieties here 
expressed. But Winter goes beyond 
analysis and points toward the promise of 
the future, in which, by God’s grace, 
family life will become even more mean- 
ingful and satisfying. 
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_of each. 


. the Christian dimension of persona} 


The Religious Dimensions 
of Personality 


By Wayne E. Oates. New York, | 
sociation Press, 1957. 320 pp. $4.50. 


This book is not only for the proj) 
sional religionist, but for any membe}} 
the helping professions. | 

Certainly those who deal with pec 
need to have an understanding of 7 
sonality and a conceptual framework|) 
which to structure their ideas of } 
persons become. The author has dri 
together an abundance of histor 
references to give us perspective, | 
a wide range of contributions from « 
temporary sources to give us a breg| 
of understanding. i 

But this is no superficial compendi} 
Each major topic is related to bibl 
theology, and the explicitly Christian} 
pects of each use is evaluated. 

It would be a provocative exercisd) 
set this book down beside The Hid} 
Persuaders and to contrast the dynarjé 


Certainly, Dr. Oates has made a im 
able contribution to the developing 
logue between psychology and theoli\) - 
What is more, he has given student: + 


some challenging glimpses for fut 
study. 


Human Relationships 


By Eleanor Bertine, M.D. New Yi, a 
Longmans, Green & Co. Inc., 1958. 


‘pp. $4.50. 


Dr. Bertine, a disciple of the q 
Swiss psychoanalyst, Dr. C. C. Ju 
writes out of the depths of her th 
years’ practice. ’ 

She writes with admirable clarity |) 
great breadth of knowledge, relating 
specialty to many ancient myths 
oriental philosophies. Classical literat\) 
and contemporary folk drama also p 
vide insights into her psycholog) 
theories. An abundance of ease illust 
tions makes her work lively reading. 

This book is for the psychologics 
literate reader, who is somewhat conv)” 
sant with dream interpretation, ar’ 
types, and the Jungian concepts of an) 
ysis. Certainly any professional in 
field of human behavior will find / 
stimulating and provocative reading 


Home Dedication Service 


By Samuel W. Hutton. St. Lo 
Bethany Press, 1957. 29 pp. Paper, § 

This book gives more than the ¢ 
service of dedication for the home. | 
includes lists of appropriate Scripti 
passages, poetry, prayers, pictures, d 
music, in addition to a Certificate 
Dedication for the minister and 
to sign. 

The dedication service itself is ‘ 
propriately done and rich in meani 
It is adaptable to a variety of cirew 
stances. 

This is a most helpful guide to th 
who would like to develop or 
a spirit of Christian beauty in 
homes. 


gnancy and Birth 
vy Alan F. Guttmacher, M.D. New 
%k, New American Library, 1958, 256 
| 1 $.50. 
‘jis paperback is another evidence of 
/ wealth of material now available 
-he general public. 
¢, Guttmacher is one of the most out- 
)ding obstetricians in the country, so 
e is no question regarding the com- 
“ney of information offered. 
| is questionable, however, whether 
| book ought to be given indiscrimi- 
|| circulation to expectant parents. 
7) extent to which it deals with the 
‘>rmalities and pathologies of preg- 
= >y is not necessarily of interest to 
» average healthy expectant parent, 
may create fears and anxieties. 
‘ergymen who should be giving more 
“S\atal and neonatal pastoral care will 
© this volume informative for their 
» backgrounds. 


Te Challenge of Children 


\y the Cooperative Parents’ Group of 
)sades Pre-School Division. White- 
+, Inc. and Wm. Morrow Co., New 
k, 1957. 192 pp. $3.75. 

ery page of this unique book has not 
writer but ten—ten “P.P.’s” (prac- 
‘ig parents) who write from the 
‘hs of their being about their greatest 
sjonsibility: parenthood. 

nis group of ten parents associated 
ine Cooperative Parents Group Work- 
1) at Pacific Palisades, California, met 
»kly to pool and discuss their origi- 
‘drafts discussing each topic. Their 
‘thy-minded, concerned, but confident 
roach to the problem of parenthood 
) the guidance of their children is an 
*>tive antidote to the pressures and 
= ions many anxious parents feel to- 


ese parents have not only studied 
| best theories of child development, 
| evidently have tested them in the 
iyday laboratories of their homes. 
lle their focus is on the preschool 
d, the basic attitudes expressed to- 
“sd parenthood and its relation to home 
“community responsibility, and peace 
\@he world today would be helpful to 
“@ those who are, or hope to be, parents 
| fact, to anyone who has anything to 
with children. 
‘his is an intensely religious book, 
}oite the fact that neither God nor 


q for 
CHURCH GROUP 
LEADERS 


LEE J. GABLE, editor 


Jesus is ever mentioned in it. The 
Christian educator will want to read the 
chapter on “Creative Religion” carefully 
and reverently before asking himself how 
he would rewrite it. 

No doubt there will be some additions 
the Christian educator would like to see 
made, but if he can create in his own 
parish a group of parents who can artic- 
ulate as well and as completely what 
they mean when they say, “The heart of 
our education is the power of love,” this 
book will have served a most valuable 
purpose. 


The Meaning of Persons 


By Paul Tournier, M.D. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 238 pp. $3.75. 

Pastors and professionals in the field of 
Christian education, in fact any of the 
helping professions, will be fascinated by 
the insights of this distinguished Swiss 
psychiatrist. 

The translation from the French of the 
original work is readable, but the closely 
knit reasoning requires careful following. 
The reader’s reward for this effort is to 
be led into a new awareness of the living 
God. 

There is all the keenness of the scien- 
tist in the delineation of the obstacles 
and evasions we use in hiding our true 
selves. There is a truly biblical grandeur 
to the final estimate of the person and his 
potentialities. 

Chapter 9, “To Live Is to Choose,” will 
bring to many a new freedom and a 
sense of God’s grace. The final chapter 
is like the climax of a grand symphonic 
theme, which Dr. Tournier has developed 
with consummate skill. 


Childcraft 


A 15-volume set, published by Field 
Enterprises, Chicago. Approximately 4,500 
pp., $79.50. 


Here is a set of books that can be used 
over and over again, either by a single 
fortunate household or shared by a 
number of families borrowing from a 
church library. The handsomely and 
sturdily bound volumes in the latest 
(1954) edition are updated with each 
new printing—as often as three times a 
year. 

The set consists of three types of books, 
the first of which is literature. Besides 
nursery rhymes, poems, folk and fairy 
tales, the first six volumes include stories 


esas 
Pry 


. .. in one big book, 66 top experts give you the best of their practical 
knowledge for handy reference and stimulating study! 


about Animal Friends and Adventures 
(Volume 4) and Life in Many Lands 
(Volume 6). 

Any child will learn to love the care- 
fully selected Mother Goose rhymes, and 


> >> 
“An unusual quality —a 
realistic evaluation of the 
problems of modern life... 
a hopeful, helpful presen- 
tation of the Christian 
Gospel as it speaks to these 
problems.~ Cynthia W edel 


The 


Creative 
Years 


BY REUEL L. HOWE 


author of 
Man’s Need and God's Action 


Not since Life Begins at Forty 
has there been so useful a book. 
Here is a message of hope and 
a practical program for all liv- 
ing in. (or approaching) their 
middle years. 
$3.50 at your bookstore 
tHe 
GREENWICH 
CONNECTICUT 


«| Salar) KR 


640 pages cover everything church teachers and leaders of all age groups 
must know to help others grow in Christ: « basic Christian beliefs ¢ purposes 
and goals * how people learn « planning group sessions * new techniques 
*° guiding activities ¢ knowing each age group ° enlisting leaders relating 
church and home * choosing materials. 


$7.95 at bookstores. 


Charles Grandison Finney to 
Billy Graham, the story of 


MODERN 
REVIVALISM 


WILLIAM G. McLOUGHLIN, Jr. 


Brown University 


Just Published! Here is a complete, 
scholarly study of religious revivalism in 
America from the early nineteenth cen- 
tury to the present. Tracing the career of 
each major revivalist and many of the 
minor figures, the author analyses the 
methods used by each, the social condi- 
tions that Jed to his success, his attitudes 
to contemporary issues, and the effects of 
his work on the churches and American 
life in general. 

Revivalism took a new turn when 
Finney began to direct his attention to 
the man-made instruments of religious 
enthusiasm rather than the supernatural. 
The book shows how each resurgence of 
revivalism has grown out of the social 
forces of the time, and analyzes the grad- 
ual adaptation of the frontier revival 
tradition to the normal life of the urban 
churches. 520 pp. $6.50 


An urgent problem—ex plored 
by two leading authorities 


WHY MARRIAGES 
GO WRONG 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 
and ELEANOR STOKER BOLL 
—both University of Pennsylvania 
This book analyses the socio-cultural 
factors which undermine the stability of 
marriage in America today and gives 
practical advice on overcoming them. 
Case histories from the authors’ experi- 
ence highlight the social pressures which 
lead to overemphasis on sex and too-early 
marriage. Book stresses the importance 
of common aims, backgrounds, respect 
for family unity. 224 pp. $3.50 


ONE MARRIAGE, 
TWO FAITHS 


Also by BOSSARD and BOLL 


An impartial examination of the corro- 
sive effects which religious differences 
can have on marriage. Book shows how 
daily habits, antagonisms between rela- 
tives, and conflicts in the rearing of 
children may destroy the interfaith union 
—how these obstacles ate being over- 
come. “The case histories and the con- 
structive suggestions make the volume 
invaluable?’—Daniel A, Poling. 180 pp. 

$3.50 
PLEASE USE COUPON TO ORDER ==" 
Send books checked below: 


OC MODERN REVIVALISM, 


: McLoughlin..........-.- $6.50 i 
= (© WHY MARRIAGES GO WRONG, : 
: Bossard-Boll.......... -- 050 5 
: ONE MARRIAGE, TWO FAITHS, : 
: Bossard-Boll . 3.50 
: (0 Check enclosed OJ Send COD : 
H Name : 
; JRE! 
: Address. : 


City_________ Zone__State 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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the colorful and often whimsical draw- 
ings—especially those by Walt Disney— 
are sure to please. The parent will find 
those favorite poems of his own child- 
hood, by Lewis Carroll, James Whitcomb 
Riley, Rudyard Kipling, and many others. 
Tales by Hans Christian Anderson, the 
Grimm brothers, and some of the fables 
of Aesop are here, too. 

In the adventure stories may be found 
Kipling’s familiar “How the Camel Got 
His Hump,” as well as a delightfully new 
story, “Three Boys on the Subway.” 
Life in Many Lands includes authentic 
stories about Navaho Indians, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Argentina, Dalmatia, 
Hungary, Greece, France, North Africa, 
and China. 

Great Men includes short glimpses 
of such famous persons as Columbus, 
Robert Fulton, George Washington Car- 
ver, Thomas Edison, the Wright Brothers, 
and Jane Addams. 

Two authors familiar to Journal read- 
ers have contributed stories’ of Joseph, 
Moses, David, Amos, Jesus, Mary and 
Martha, Peter, and Paul. 
fulness of these volumes to the religious 
educator lies not only in the Bible stories 
by Lillian Williams and Mary Alice 
Jones, but in the wholesome selection of 


materials for family reading in every |: 


category. 

The second group of books, Volumes 
7 to 11, are directed to the child for his 
own exploration of this world. They can 
be read by the child himself or in a 
family group. Each of the five contains 
an orderly presentation of material, be- 
ginning with what is familiar but reach- 
ing beyond. Except in Volume 10, on 
art, the-pictures are mostly black and 
white. 

Exploring the World around Us (Vol- 
ume 7) helps the child understand the 
animals and plants with which he may 
already have some familiarity through 
visits to farms or to the local zoo or 
circus. Suggestions are given also for 
care of animal pets and home gardens. 

Creative Play and Hobbies (Volume 8) 
begins with a group of chapters explain- 
ing games for many occasions. Material 
is also included for activities such as 
playmaking, drawing, writing, crafts, 
cooking, and sewing. Plenty of patterns, 
recipes, and diagrams are given to bring 
the activities within range of.the child. 

Science and Industry (Volume 9) 
guides the readers into thinking through 
the causes and workings of the world 
about him. The book is made up almost 
entirely of pictures and drawings of 
living things, of the earth and the sky, 
and of machines, and it tells how science 
and indusiry help us. This is perhaps 
the most “wonder-full” of all the vol- 
umes. 

Art for Children (Volume 10) seeks to 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. IJ3. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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But the use- | 


| tion of exceptional 


Christian Worship: 
A Hymnal 


A hymnal for all occasions. Includes 
hymns, anthems, etc.; 104 Scripture r 
ings: 41 calls to worship, invocati¢ 
etc. Thoroughly indexed; large prij 
gold-stamped cover. RSV or KJ editic) 
Maroon, blue or green cloth-bound ce _ 
and looseleaf choir edition, $2.50; $1) 
per hundred; black leather 
$10.00; music folder $1.50; organi 
spiral highs blue, $3.00 


Christian Youth Chapho 


A new pail 
bound bof 


Chri fi n Yo th : 
pee planned for 
youth gathering!) 


i 
> pages of hyn 
“| ballads, fun som). 
Plus 32 pages} 
resources, calls i 
) 
yi 


Si 
Law & 


worship, pray) 
litanies, 4” x 5*) 
$.40 each, $) 
per 100. i, 
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The Church: the Gifted 
and the Retarded Child 


by Charles F. 
Kemp. A study of 
Christian educa- 


children. Includes 
specific teaching 
methods, facts on 
psychology of ex- 
ceptional children, 
examples of pub- 
lic school meth- 
ods. $3.50 


The Primary Church School 


by Hazel A. Lewis. Suggestions for help- 
ing primary children in establishing close 
home-church relationships. A.C.P.A. pub- 
lication. $1.50 


at your bookstore 


BETHANY PRESS _ St. 


| 
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the child see art in things around 
m and to express himself with a variety 
‘materials. A large section is devoted 
reproductions and explanations of in- 
sting and well-known works of art. 
Music for the Family (Volume 11) 
‘lps the child understand sounds, musi- 
(l instruments, and the symphony or- 
jestra. It includes the words and music 
_\| a large number of children’s songs, 
| Iksongs, and hymns, and a list of rec-. 
‘ds for children. 

The final group, Volumes 12 through 
|, are guidebooks for parents. These 
ks are the newest part of the set and 
_ te written by many distinguished au- 
iors in the field of child guidance. Un- 
irtunately, because each chapter has 
ben written by a different person, they 
‘nd to make spotty reading. Plenty of 
‘toons are included which will seem 
‘ily too true to most parents. 

| Volume 12 deals with the overall prob- 
ms of You and Your Family. The 
towth and development of the preschool 
hild is taken up in Volume 13, Your 
| oung Child. Your Child Goes to School 
‘\seusses the characteristics and prob- 
i ms of the school-age child up to the 
xe of ten. Your Child in Today’s World, 
‘olume 15, includes chapters about radio 
ad television, the movies, the comics, as 
ell as sections on family problems and 
» jie home in the community. 

Betty JANE and J. Martin BAILEY 


ayer in the Market Place 


_ By John W. Harms. St. Louis, Bethany 
“ress, 1958. 93 pp. $1.75. 

How often have we all listened to per- 
‘metory prayers as clergy have opened 
‘\ublic functions, secular conventions, 
‘|r meetings of various organizations with 
vrayer. But there are some clergymen 
_ ho have been “led to see that an in- 
‘veation or other such prayer offers a 
lorthy opportunity to lift the experience 
f the market place or the legislative 
‘all to the level of God’s divine fellow- 
p and judgment.” 

|For several years the author, executive 
'| the Church Federation of Greater 
 hicago, made a careful study of his own 
ect on such public occasions, and has 


a 


bjected the prayers of others to critical 
alysis. He has gathered together the 
- rayers of council executives and clergy, 
d has included in this monograph 


-ms on which a clergyman or layman 
j\ay be called to serve as chaplain. 

|The prayers will be helpful in stimu- 
jiting the creativity of anyone asked to 
tay at a convention, a fair, a political 
\eeting, the dedication of a public build- 
dg, at the time of community crisis, on 
ie radio or television, or in other similar’ 
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Children can find 
Christian fellowship 
(Continued from page 5) 
standing, we as parents will want to 
take the initiative in trying to under- 
stand why this situation has occurred, 
assume responsibility for it, help the 
child to see that which has hap- 
pened as a normal part of human life, 
and try to help him learn from it. We 
want to be as quick as possible to 
forgive, remembering that we have 
been forgiven, and ask the child for 
his forgiveness. Then we can move on 
to the next step in our relations. 
This kind of treatment is important 
to the child. In the first place, it is 
a living demonstration of our respect 
for him as a person which nurtures 
his self-respect. Second, it is a demon- 
stration to the child that we care 
more for him and his relation to us 
than we do for face-saving and other 
false concerns. In the third place, we 
are providing the child with a vivid 
experience of living with others at a 
point of very real discomfort and dan- 
ger. If it is clear to him that he is 
loved, he will know that his responses 
to love will be welcome and that 
whatever resistances to love have 
been awakened in him will be over- 
come. 


The language of love is action 


Children can be helped or frus- 
trated in their approach to fellowship 
at two points: (1) their need to be 
loved; and (2) their need to love. The 
responsibility and opportunity of the 
fellowship to bring the child into its 
life is, first, to love and, second, to 
recognize and encourage his attempt 
to make love responses. Thus the fel- 
lowship nurtures our children, and 
they begin to participate in the life 
of the community. 

The language by which children 
are awakened to Christian fellowship 
and encouraged in their participation 
of it is the language of action. Most 
appropriately is this true, since love 
is action. But love’s action is always 
in relation. Therefore the language of 
the fellowship is the language of rela- 
tions, the language of life lived to- 
gether. Later, after children have 
participated somewhat in the life of 
the Christian fellowship and have 
come to possess its meanings for them, 
they will hear, with growing under- 
standing, the fellowship’s words about 
its faith. Then the teaching may con- 
tinue, both by the language of rela- 
tions and the language of words, each 
language assisting and complementing 
the other. 


‘ose which represent the many occas- |. 


DON'T LET 
YOUR LEADERS 
AND FAMILIES 

MISS THIS 

IMPORTANT 
SPECIAL ISSUE 


ART IN 


CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


Since the Art issue was published we've received 
wires and mail like this: 

SECOND CHURCH SENDS CONGRATULATIONS 
ON FEBRUARY JOURNAL. PLEASE SEND US 
FIFTY COPIES. 


I just received my February 

issue of the IJRE a few hours ago and 
want to tell you how pleased I was 
with the issue. . I am convinced 
that this is the best issue ever 
published! I am ordering 34 copies 
for our church school teachers from 
primary age through senior high in 
the hope that this will inspire them 
to use good art wisely. It is a sub- 
ject about which I know little, but I 
am now interested in the use of good 
religious art in our church and 
church school. 
Because of the expensive color plates and black- 
and-white engravings, this issue probably cannot 
be reprinted. Use the handy coupon now to be 
sure your church has sufficient copies of “Art in 
Christian Education" for all teachers, leaders, staff 
members, and interested parents. 


4 
| 
INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL | 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION | 
Box 238 New York 10, N.Y. | 
Please send me.........-.-..-. additional copies of "Art in Christian 
Education'' (February '59 special Journal issue) at prices | 
listed below. | 
50 to 100 copies.......... 40¢ each 10-49 copies......... 50¢ each | 

1-9 copies.._.............75¢ each 
I enclose $. Please bill I 
(Please send payment with order of $4 or less) | 
NAME___ 
ADDRESS. | 
CITY. ZONESPSTATE == =~ | 
3-01-35-000-0-2-10 | 
me ee ee ee ee ae ee =! 
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What’ ry Happening 


Dr. Schomer Becomes 
President of Chicago 
Theological Seminary 


CHICAGO, Ill—On January first the 
Rev. Dr. Howarp ScHOMER assumed the 
duties of president for the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. He succeeds Dr. 
ArTHUR CusHMAN McGiFFerT, who re- 
tired last June but remained in office 
until Dr. Schomer could complete his 
commitments as Secretary for Inter- 
Church Aid for the World Council of 
Churches at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Dr. Schomer received the B.S. degree 
from Harvard College in 1937. From 1938 
to 1941 he studied concurrently for the 
B.D. at the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary and the Ph.D. in the History of 
American Civilization at Harvard Uni- 
versity. After graduation in 1941 he 
served Congregational churches in New 
Hampshire and New Jersey, and worked 
with the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee during World War II. 

Since 1946 Dr. and Mrs. Schomer have 
made their home in Europe. In that year 
he was appointed head of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Mission of Fellowship to 
the Churches of Europe and taught his- 
tory in the Christian College Cevenol. 
Since 1955 he has served on the staff of 
the World Council of Churches. 


Shockley Goes to Garrett 


EVANSTON, Ill.—The Rev. Dr. Grant 
S. SHocktey has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, largest of the 
ten graduate schools of theology in the 
Methodist Church. Dr. Shockley has 
been pastor of Janes Methodist Church, 
Brooklyn, since 1953. He is a graduate 
of Drew Theological Seminary and took 
graduate work at Union Theological 
Seminary and at Columbia University. 
He has held pastorates in Spring Lake, 
New Jersey; New Rochelle, New York; 
and Dover, Maryland. He has beén ac- 
tive in interdenominational leadership 
education in Brooklyn for many years. 


WANTED: 


Director of Christian Education 
Interdenominational church, | 1350 members, 
church school of 850, in growing lake commu- 
nity 25 miles from New York City. Teaching 
staff of 90, Excellent facilities. Salary, $4,500 to 


Write giving education, experience, and ref- 
erences. Address: Packanack Community Church, 
Packanack Lake, Wayne, N.J 
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Deaths of Prominent 
Leaders in Christian 


Education 


ANDERSON, Ind.—Proressor Cari 
KarDATZKE, Director of the Department 
of Family Life, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation of the Church of God, and Vice 
President of Anderson College, died on 
January 13. 

Dr. Kardatzke’s cooperation in the in- 
terdenominational promotion of Chris- 
tian family life began in the early days 
of the Commission on Marriage and the 
Home of the Federal Council of 
Churches. He continued as a member of 
the Board of Managers of the Joint De- 
partment of Family Life, and, following 
its reorganization, of the Committee on 
Family Life of the Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of Churches. 
He wrote many books, pamphlets, and 
articles. 3 

Dr. Ricwarp E. Lentz, formerly head of 
the Department of Family Life, repre- 
sented the Division at the funeral serv- 
ices. 


DAYTON, Ohio—Dr. Orriz O. ARNOLD, 
editor of Sunday School Publications of 
the Evangelical United Brethren Church 
for the last twelve years, died on Janu- 
ary 2, 1959. He was officially retired from 
this position on December 31, 1958. How- 
ever, because of a break in his health, he 
had not been active in the editorial of- 
fice since September, 1957. He was 74 
years of age. Previous to his election as 
editor-in-chief he had served for five 
years as associate editor of Sunday 
school publications for the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ. 

Dr. Arnold was active in many of the 
departments of his own denomination, 
holding positions of responsibility on 
many boards and committees. He was 
also active in the Division of Christian 
Education, National Council of Churches. 
Among these responsibilities he served 
as a member of the Committee on Adult 
Work, the Committee on Administration 
and Leadership, the Committee on Uni- 
form Lessons, and the Committee on the 
National Christian Teaching Mission, and 
was a member of the Editors’ Section. 


OAK PARK, Ill—Mrs. G. Wrarp 
Hates, known as Marte Cote Powe tt to 
readers of her books, died in Chicago on 
January 8, 1959. She was the widow of 
the late G. Willard Hales of Oak Park. 
Mrs. Hales’ first husband was Professor 
Warren Powell, and both she and Dr. 
Powell taught for a number of years at 
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i 
the School of Theology of Boston Univer4 
sity. She was the author of several book 
including Junior Method in the Chu 
School and Guiding the Experien 
Worship. She was the first Director 
Christian Education to be employed 
the First Congregational Church of (€ 
Park. She taught widely in state, ar 
and community leadership schools 
Christian education. 


LADUE, Mo.—Miss Martua M. Mitt 
since 1956 Director of Christian Edu 
tion at Ladue Chapel (Presbyteria 
died on November 30, 1958. Miss Mil 
was a public school teacher before goi 
in 1947 to Jefferson, Missouri as Direct ; 
of Children’s Work for the Missoi 
Council of Churches. She remained ® 
this position until 1955, when she moy 
to this suburb of St. Louis. She was ac} 
tive in the Children’s Work Commit 
and Section of the International Coun¢ij) 
of Religious Education, later the Divisioi 
of Christian Education, National Coun 
of Churches, and in recent years was; 
member of the Directors’ Section. |} 

~%n.Missouri Miss Miller gave outstand- 
ing leadership to the training of chil 
dren’s workers. She also took on oth 
responsibilities in the State Council a 
in the last year of service there was I 


rector of Christian Education. y \ 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Millions of A 
ican Protestant churchgoers will make 
special contributions on March 8th, i 
their individual churches, toward | 
1959 One Great Hour of Sharing. “a 
united appeal, under Church World| 
Service, finances many denominational 
and interdenominational programs | 
emergency relief. It gives continuing as-) 
sistance to men, women and childrer| 
suffering from floods, fires, earthq 
and other disasters, to those uprooted) 
and suffering from war and ‘ee 
to the ill, the underprivileged, and © 
undernourished. 

The funds required for the 1959 pi 
ects of the denominations concerne’ 
total slightly more than $11,280,000. 7 
amount will make possible a wide Fr; 
of projects in more than 40 countric 
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sessions. 


FOR TEACHERS 


(INDERGARTEN LEADER’S GUIDE. Activities, 
fames, songs, etc., for younger children. 


RIMARY LEADER’S GUIDE. For ages 6 to 8. 
What shepherds discovered. about God— 
based on Old Testament stories. 


JUNIOR LEADER’S GUIDE. Helps juniors re- 
fate the problems of the Bible characters 
‘0 the problems of their own lives. 


JUNIOR HIGH LEADER’S GUIDE. Helps junior 
highs to read and use their Bibles with 
understanding. Many special projects. 


All leaders’ guides contain help on organi- 
zation, activities, and teaching techniques. 
Each guide, illustrated, $.95 


VACATION IS: THE HAPPY TIME... 


The theme for The Westminster Vacation Church 
School series this year is “The Bible” 


This popular, thoroughly tested Vacation Church School 
series provides a summertime program for drawing boys 
and girls into true Christian discipleship. The course is 
inexpensive and is easy for non-professionals to teach. It is 
a completely self-contained curriculum for ten three-hour 


Here’s what youll need— 


FOR PUPILS 


KINDERGARTEN BIBLE PICTURE BOOK. Hight 
full-page pictures in color, poems, prayers, 
words of hymns, Scripture. 


PRIMARY BIBLE PICTURE BOOK. Fight full- 
page pictures in color, stories about the 
Bible people, hymns, prayers, poems, etc. 


JUNIOR JOURNAL. Activities, pictures, sto- 
ries, worship material, hymns (no other 
hymnal needed), Scripture, prayers; poems. 


JUNIOR HI! Fill-in sections, quizzes, games, 
Bible stories, dramatizations, hymns, 
prayers, fun songs, Scripture, etc. 


oie materials are for use at home as 
well as at school. Each book, $.20 


THE BEST TIME OF ALL TO TEACH YOUR BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Primary 
Bible Pictare Book 


All of these materials have been pre- 
tested and have proved their power to 
lead boys and girls to fuller Christian 
discipleship. 


Order The Westminster Vacation Church School texts from your denominational or religious bookstore. 
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STIRRING UP FUN FOR YOUNGSTERS 


By Agnes K. Harris and Louis C. Kuehner 


Here are 20 pretested “recipes” for parties that will delight 5-to-8-year-olds with ‘a 
their imaginativeness and originality—and their simplicity and practicality will delight 
you! In fact, your fun will start with reading the plans, for the authors have a neat 
way of expressing themselves that will give you many a chuckle. Each recipe is com- 
plete with games, decorations, and refreshments that follow the basic theme of the 
party. Cloth, $1.95; paper, $1. 
The authors are a brother and sister team who worked together for five years at Wesley 
House in St. Louis. Mrs. Harris is now a housewife in Seattle, Washington. Mr. Kuehner 
is manager of the Palm Desert, California, Chamber of Commerce. 


PRE-SCHOOL ENJOY YOUR CHILDREN 
PARTY By Lucille E. Hein 
PARADE 


By Bernice Hogan 


Here are multitudes of answers to the inevitable cry 
—“What can I do now?’—withspecial ideas for the 
child who is~confined-to bed and the child who is 
traveling. A complete and comprehensive book offering 
hobbies, games, trips, sports, studies, and all kinds of 
fun for 


An experienced party giver 
describes 24 complete parties 
for children 1 to 6. Beginning 
with an introductory discussion 
of some special party aids for this age group, Mrs. 
Hogan gives simple, but detailed suggestions for 
invitations, decorations, gimes, stories, favors, and 
food for seven birthday parties, seven special holiday 
parties, and ten “just- -for-fun” gatherings. These par- 
ties have been tested for their eecavedes and will 


appeal to the ee of youngsters time and 


Gilden 7 to 12. -Also included are some 
practical ideas for introducing the f 
child to the adult world and for 
selecting a child’s gift. 

Writing out of her experience as 
a leader in the Campfire Girls, with 
the YWCA, and many youth activi- 
ties, Lucille Hein has produced a 
book which is soundly oriented 
psychologically, and is practical, 


time again. You will find the parties easy, fun, and 
inexpensive to give. Illustrated. 


usable, and helpful to the average 
parent or other adult who works 


with children. 


March 9. $3.50 


Cloth, $2.25; paper, $1.35 


TALKS FOR CHILDREN ON CHRISTIAN IDEALS By duiius Fischbach 


A master story-teller presents 30 more of his entertaining talks that instruct children in the Christian way 
of life. Each story — based on a verse of scripture — vividly illustrates a Christian ideal and applies it to every- 
day living. These illustrations are derived from biographies, from the mission field, from nature, and from 
the adventures of a junior church school class. There are also talks for special days in the church year. 

Aimed directly at the needs and interests of boys and girls of junior and primary age, these stories have 
been told to groups of children to test their effectiveness and attention-getting qualities. | March 9, $2.25 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING 


Here is how you can have the home you want—one in which tensions are eased, re- 
ligion is made ‘more meaningful, love is increased, and each person becomes hetier for 
being a part of it. Bishop Werner first discusses what it means for a family to be Chris- 
tian—then goes on to illustrate this in detail with various family relationships. 


The relationship between children and parents is discussed at length—discipline, the 
teaching responsibilities of parents, and the importance of treating children as persons. 
The relationship between the parents is also discussed—the importance of ‘courtesy, 
respect, and love, both to parents and the entire family. $1 


By Hazen G. Werner 


ae 
RISTIAN FAM 
a LIVING 


. 


Order from your bookstore 
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